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+ «proprietor. (It will pay to pay well foran ae- 


~ pest of farming. , It needs but be introdu 
“all things,must be. 
The East fears the West in this respec 
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[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.} 
Cheese-Dairying in the West. 

The West is not generally suited to dairying. 
This is on account of the scarcity’ of water—not 
only scarcity, but purity, Stagnatt water oF 
water highly impregnated is not fi€ for milch 
cows. In this respect it is allied to impure 
pasture. For instance, leeks, cabbage, turnips, 
&c., will impart their flavor to milk, and thénce 
to butter and cheese. Pasture, therefore, must 
be clean in order to make the best of dairy pro- 
dugts—and_a poor article will not pay. . This 
has. been snfficiently demonstrated. It costs 
seven cents, to produce a gallon of milk, and a 
gallon will make a pound and a few ounges of 
cheese. This is according to the old rates, be- 
fore the war, s aw 

-Not only pure water docs the. Weab. 

fresh pastures during the heats ef summer. 
There are, however, exceptions; and where 
these occur, cheese may be made successfully. 
All the appliances of the East may be appro- 
priated here, The factory system, with all its 
advantages, may be at once adopted with all the 
experience in making cheese. It needs but the! 
proper selection of locality—pure water and! 
continued fresh grass. The heat, in more 
southern latitudes, is something of an objection, 
but can be remedied by. proper management. 

The West has this advantage over the East, 
‘that it can produce cheesd’ at a less gate 
expense, on account of the cheapness of land, 
the interest of which is so. much gain. Land is 
high in the East, and it coste;highly to keep it 
in fertility. The West need, (at present), but 
work its soil, with noyextra labor to keep it up, 

asthe great richness and depth of soil generally 
precludes that, necessity. It is true, it costs 
more in transportation—but not.much. And 
dairying, especially cheese-making, in a favor- 
able location,.is, more-remunerative than farm- 
ing. This ig a clearly established fact. .A man 
Deeds. but to.select from the native stock of the 
country—cross that if he pleases, or not—and 
secure a good cheese-maker, who will not only 
direct in what. is necessary in, the way of; im- 
_plements or,machinery, but give other, gen- 
-eral directions, where these are wanting, in. the 











A good site; a good overseer (of 1 
m5 proper utensils, and there. 


gomplished cheese.makér), There can be ‘a 
ro lose—but, on the other hand, gain o 


now trying, with its perfection of 
and tact, to outdo Europe in the m 
{ cheese. Its producing ability is already es- 
ished. Ameriea ean produce cheese for what 
milk ior the same quantity of cheese is 

in England: It needs but an: 

n quality to lay the business entirely in 
And that is the endeavor of our Dairy 
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jearly sown seed is stronger, and not near as 
. Jliable to lodge as that from late sown seed. In 
_jelayey soils it is better to plow the land in the 
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this. And they will succeed. They have altendy 
produced cheese as good as the fatnous Cheddar 
brand of Great Britain. This his been done in 
several factories, we believe, in Ohio—we know 
it has been the case in. Herkimer county, N. Y., 
as we are acquainted with the party, Hobson of 
Salisbury. Great strides have been made the 
past season in the itiproved quality of cheese. 
The factory system favors this. 

There are numerous factories instituted ‘in the 
various dairy regions. Some are more sutcess- 
fal than othérs. They average about’ mne 
and a half pounds of milk to the cheese, vary- 
ing less than a poundverying little, but some, 
in quality, as well as duantity: This is owing 
in part to the manu } and in part to the 
advantages of water atid pasture. Timothy (and 
June grass by some) is considered the best as to 
quality in cheese; this grown on upland. 
Cleanliness is another requisite to good cheese; 


those of England. 

There‘need be no risk then for the West, in 
favorable localities, to engage in cheese-making. 
There is no failure about it, or but slightly, 
comparatively speaking. ‘For a long time resi- 


detit~ia_the best dairy region of the country} 
(central York), and a participant in the 
businegs himself; ‘writer knows whereof he 


speaks. It needs but a start—and a permanent 
success (which the raising of wheat or corn 
‘will not secure) will follow a faithful prosecu- 
tion of the business. There is risk in farming— 
the farmer has many enemies to contend with— 
‘there is but little in cheese-dairying. In great 
drouth is the most danger, when the milk 
shrinks in consequence of scant herbage. But 
‘this affects grain at the same time. 

.. Eastern Darryman. 


CULTURE OF OATS. 

The culture of oats of late yeara has been 
attended with great profit. None of the grain 
crops are more easily raised and none are more 
productive. As food for horses and sheep it is 
unsurpassed. The siraw, if cut before fully ripe, 
and properly cured, is almost equal to hay. If 
our farmers would raise more oats to feed their 
horses, instead of giving them so much corn, it 
would be far better for them. 

The time is at hand in this latitude for sowing 
the seed. Fromynany.years’ experience we have 
learned the importance of sowing it early. Last 
spring we sowed in February, and had a fine 

Op, notwithstanding the drouth, but those who 
vaited till the last of March or first of April 
jhad very poor crops generally, The straw from 





fall, and then ip any open weather in February, 
the planting can be done. If the grourid was 
not. plowed in, the fall, no time should be lost in 
plowing now. Plow deep and well. Perhaps 
it is less important, for this crop than most 
others, yet it pays one well to prepare the 
ground thoroughly for any crop. 
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|. Don’t be afraid to sow plenty of seed. Three 


it i¢ a necessity. Much stress is laid upon this 
feb c by all pur dalryanes oF the Raat, oa wal a pie 


seeded to clover. 
cubtjust as the straw is beginning to change its 
color. The seed will be heavier if cut. thus 
early, and the straw will be far better for stock. 
oat crop is an important one, and if our 
@ctions for cultivating it are followed, it will 

be found a profitable one. 

THE SHOVEL PLOW. 

“Bb. Runa Worn: There is nothing that can 
excel it. It has proved the best thing for keep- 
ing*the soil in a moist, pliable condition, in a dry 
seagon, I ever tried—and every one who has used 
it, will never give it for any other. Every one 
wh@used it the past season, had splendid corn. 
— using the mold-board plow had not half 
acfop. For six years, I have not failed to raise 
good crops of corn and potatoes. You can go 
int@ your crops as soon as they break through 
the ground. It saves hoeing, and runs deeper 
than any other—does not turn up the moist 

and to the sun as the other plows; and, last- 
ly, its cost is not more than half. 

“ae A Supscripsr, 


le Grood crop to raise when the land is to be 








~->72. 


‘ {The best breed of hogs for general purposes, 
and particularly for farmers who raise pork for 
theslaughter house, tu be sold in large droves, is 
theChester White. But we hearthat they are 
not doing as well as formerly. The reason of 
this is donbtless that breeding has not not been 
carried on with sufficient care, There has been 
too much jin-and-in breeding. Many farmers 
formerly bought.a pair of Chester White hogs, 
and have been breeding from.them and their 
descendants ever since. Ifthey had kept up 
their. importations; they would now have no 
cause to complain, The hog will degenerate 
from in-and-in breeding quicker than any other 
animal. Let farmers miake’a note of this, and 
make frequent exchanges, or obtain fresh addi- 
tions to’ their breeding swine. 


WINTER BARLEY. 

From. a great. many sources. we hear that 
winter barley has been badly winter killed.. A 
good crop may still be raised, if farmers have 
got the nerve to follow our advice and the sea- 
son should be at all favorable. We have seen 
splendid crops raised in this way. 

Barley commands now nearly as high a price 
as wheat and nearly double the quantity of 
grain can be produced to the acre. Hence it 
is far more profitable than wheat. Indeed, 
barley for several years past has been one of 
our most profitable grain crops. Flax seed can 
be sown with barley later in the season than 
we shall here recommend for sowing barley, and 
a good yield obtained. We have raised it inthis 
way with decided profit. As it runs through 


tho fanning mill is is easily screened from the 
barley. 


But to the raising of a crop the present season. 
If the plants! have heer winter: killed, lose 





it veady for the seed: Sow the seed just ‘as 
early this mouth as it will answer. Sow the 
winter barley, if it can be got in this month: put 
it in well, and, if the season is fair you may, ex: 
pect a good crop. We have known many farm- 
ers’ to sow winter barley in February, and get 
good crops. It you cannot sow the'seed till the 
middle of March, plant spring barley—though 





or four bushels to the acre is not too much. It 

















In harvesting it, it should be} 


no time in again plowing the ground and getting} 


Hedges of Native Thorn. 

There ate several varieties of thorn in this 
locality [Sussex Co., N.J., eays a correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman, from which we take 
the following,] that appear to be very hardy, 
and art vigorous and persistent growers. If 
they will grow as well undet cultivation as they 
do wild, I think they will make an excellent 
hedge, and as [ would like to have some fences 
of that kind, I have proctired a quantity of the 
berries for planting. Can you inform me when 
and how to plant them? Should the berries 
be planted whole, or the seeds be taken from 
them? Ifthey are to be planted in spring, 
how are they to be kept throngh the winter? 

Answer.—The berries should be washed free 
from the pulp while yet fresh, and the seed 
thus obtained immediately mixed with moist 
sand, and exposed to freezing and thawing du- 
ring winter. Ifthis mixture of sand and seed 
is buried in contact with the earth, very near 
the surface, and covered with a flat stone, they 
will probably do well. In short, they should be 
treated precisely as a nurseryman treats cherry 
stones. The seed of some kinds of thorn, when 
thas well treated, will grow the first year; 
others require two years; but none will grow 
in less than two years, if at all, where the seed 
or berries have been allowed to become quite 
dry for several weeks. Some species of the 
native thorn, more especially the Cockspur and 
Washington, have made~ excellent hedges, 
where the indispensable requisites have been 
observed of—lst, A uniform and even row of 
plants without gaps; 2d, A broad strip of mel- 
low, well cultivated, clean soil on both sides 
of the hedge for several years; and, 3d, A regu- 
lar system of thickening by cutting back. The 
liability of native thorns to the attacks of mice, 
the borer, the rust on the leaf, and leafand fire 
blight,, is the reason that these hedges, former- 
ly much raised, have been latterly given up. 
But there may be portions of the country where 
these disasters may not occur at all, 





DEEP PLOWING FOR WHEAT. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: Five or six years ago, I 
laid off my wheat-field in Jands thirty feet wide. 
The first I plowed with a two-horse plow about 
seven inches deep; the second in the same way, 
and followed ion the same furrow with a one- 
horse plow, loosening the ground about four 
inches deeper ; the third, was plowed with two 
yoke of oxen and a two-horse plow, about eley- 
en inches deep. The whole field was alternated 
in the same way. It was all sown with the same 
seed und received the sanie treatment. No per- | 
ceptible difference could be observed at any pe- 
riod of its growth, nor at. harvest. 

In 1862, I plowed my wheat ground in July 
about eight inches deep. In August'I re-broke 


‘and double harrowed both ways. The part re- . 


btoken was'rolled immédiately after iiwas'hat- 


rowed; the other was nut. I gathered four * 


bushels;from the part that was not sub-soiled, to 
where I gotionefrom that which was, {) ;; g 





, lose no time in planting at once. 
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a ield is rather.un in. Whichever you 
pt wy re ’ 


Marion'Co., Moy © Li ol dasa 














a part of it with a “Peeler Subsoil,’” about’ y 
twelve inches deep.. It was all sown broadcast. 
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seen those wlio Have used it, and-théy think i 
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PEEDING SHEEP. 3 
G. Foster, loway ¥ou, will undoubtedly find 
teed for sheep. We have 


highly of it; “As the §eed is fety fich and 
nutritrive, you shiguid ngt give them.foo nucl 
at first, or it may founderthem. \When the 
ground js frozen-to feed sheep upon, we shoutey 
not go to the trouble of husking corn)bat feed 
it from thé shock. They willeat the eorn and 
stalk also. Sheepoare very fond of, Well eared | 
cor stalke, and sheep raisers should cit’ ali 
their corn and put it in shocks betore frost to 
feed themmupon in winter, They should have 
about an ear éach yer day, me t 

You should have a warm place in whieh ‘to 
put your lanvbs and puor sheep. Ghd givethent 
extra feed and care, [f leftowithr the toek, the 
stroug sheep will have the ad vantafe, eating Up 
the best food quickly and leaving the poor ones 
to get along as they may. 








FILTERING CANE JUICE). 

It is a great advantage t6 fid the jiiiée as] 
much as possible of floating particles, or sus- 
pended matter, which it contains; before héat/ 
ing it, and we are satisfied that this is not suffi. 


ciéntly regardéd by operators. The qualities). 


ol Lhese substances must, of course, be commu- 
nicated to the juice when they are boiled in it, 
as they are completely decocted by tbe fluid— 
besides their presence in the coagulated seym 
which the heat throws up, renders it less te- 
nacious and inuch more liableto be broken up 
and’ mixed with the juice. But in reality a 
grea’ portion of these insoluble: particles, which 
are filtered out of the green juice, are never 
reached by theskinmer, but escape and remain 
at the end in the syrup, where they appear as 
a inyriad of fittle motes. 

The diffiewlty—and all the difficulty—attend- 
ing the operation oi filtering green juice, arises 
trom the attempt to pass it through the filtering 
medium under a bead or in a rapid current.— 
Straw filters, bag strainers, and ‘all contrivances 
commonly used for the purpose, become clogged 
and. inoperative in a few minutes, and the at- 
tendant becomes discouraged and disgusted 
with the effect, ; 

Now, any plan or arrangement of a filter will 
obviate all the difficulties ordinarily experien: 
ced, if it only provides for passing the juice 
through the filtering medium in a very slow, 
sluggish current. It must not run through, 
but barely move through, 80 that the particles 
instead of being eanght and packed into the 
interstices, clogging the filter, attach them- 
selves to the surtaces all through the medium, 
the current not being strong enough to wash 
them off and carry them along. ‘To secure 
this result, the area of ‘filter through which the 
juice passes must be large, and the vessel con- 
taining the filtering substance must be kept full 
of jnice, so that instead of flowing down through 
a number of little jets, the whole mass of juice 
gradually sinks down as fresh juice enters at 
the top. 

We will give one or two plans for the arrange- 
ment of filtera, though we might describe fifty 
all upon the same principle, and all equally, 
good ; the only thing we wish to itnpress is the 
necessity for passing the juice slowly through 
the filter. Clean straw is the most conveni- 
ent, and is as good as anything fcr the purpose. 
Take a large barrel or cask, no matter how 
large, with one head removed—set on end, and 
fit in a false perforated bottom, two or three 
inches from the real bottom, Let a pipe or tube’ 
extend up from the space below the b ttom and’ 
pass through the side of the filter near t'te top ; 
fill with straw, and set the apparatus under 
the spout of the mill. With this arrangement, 
no juice can come off through the, tube until) 
the vessel fills, and the juice rises up after pase-, 
ingdown through the straw, and when once 
filled the juice will continue to sink down as 
fast-as supplied from the mill, but 80 slowly 
that the particles of suspended matter will be 
caught.and held on the way. 

Another plan, which we think is a little bet- 
ter. is to allow the juice to descend from the 
‘mill through a tube or box spout, directly to the 
space’below the false bottom, it will then rise 
thnough ‘the straw, and may be allowed to run 
off at the top.of the cask. 

We last year proposed to construct a filter of 
a box six feet long and fifteen inches square on 
the inside. This was to be filled with straw, 
andthe juice admitted at ane end. When full 
the jriice allowed to run offat the opposite end, 
through a spout near the top. The juice in 
this: case would be reqnited to penetrate slowly 
through six feet of straw. 

At the end of the day’s work. or when it 16 
desired to clean out the filter, draw. off the con- 
tained juice very slowly. through a cock near 
the bottom, then pass the straw through the 
mill to remove all the juice. as 

Tt will he noticed that in the second arrange: 


_ment of the cask filter, above described, the 
draw off at the bottom, when the filter is to be 


emptied, will be likely to disturb the sediment 
jin the straw rather more than the other plan, 
But the quantity bronght down will be incon 
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ake"a piece of oak, 3 

es, by 6 riches, and 2 ft 
feet longer’ than-yot want i 
ron pay Woe foot) fro. 
eacld end, {fame in A piece 
f feet long of the came) 
sized tiwiber, with a Halt) 
lap morfice > the aortice! 
eing mAde at the centre! 
of the sliorter pieces, and 
they being at rightangles i, 
with the longer piece, Kor ZZ 

posts, take two pieees of the , 
same sized timber, 6 -itehes longer than the 
height ofjyour/gate\_ Make a’ mortice Stinches 
square in the centre of -the intersection of your 
sills; afd tenons of same size and 6 inches 


\ylong on gherend 6fithe posts. Make a inibrtice 


| Linch wide and).two inches long throngh the 
centre of these tenons, through which drive a 
drawing wedgerof hard wood, after the post has 
een put in its place in the sills. This keeps 
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everything in its plaee,. The gate should be 
made of light wood—pine, or something of that 
kind—and should be made in two parts; one 
swung to each post, on hook and strap hinges. 
Phe upper edges of therlongywide should be bevy 
led down where thé wheels*cross it. y 
’ One tan tat'ta n oF "set up this gate’ 
in five minutes. , 
It can be fastened either, with hodk and sta 
ple, or by pins in the sill. 





[Ww ritten for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.) 
COTTON CULTURE. 

Our way of raising cotton, is as follows: 

The ground should be strong, but not new— 
‘bottom ground usually is not good. 

Break the ground in the fall, or early in the 
spring. Plow deep,.and then harrow it, well 
ifit be rough. After the ground has. been well 
plowed, throw it into ridges about 4 feet apart, 
running north and south. The ridges are made 
by throwing four furrows together. 

Now make a ‘‘bull-tongue” out of wood; 
have it rather long andsharp, and about 3 or4 
inches wide, at the top; put it on a shovel plow 
stock; open the ridges with it, and in this last 
furrow plant the cotton seed. Strew it pretty 
thickly, so as to have a good stand—say, a 
bushel to the acre. After this is done, cover 
the seed with a rake, or a board fastened on the 
shovel plow stock before mentioned. A. boy 
and one horse, with this machine, will cover’a 
good many acres in. balf.a day. 

Cotton, in this latitude,’ should be planted 
from the Ist to the 10th of May. 

So soon as the cotton is up, scrape down the 
ridges with asharp one-horse turning plow, ran- 
ning the barclose to the plants. Now take a hoe 
and chop out plants, so as'to leave the cotton 
from 6 to 10 inches apart in the row. 

The cotton is to be worked with a scraper ‘or 
plow close to the plants. Work in between the’ 
rows the same as in corn or potatoes. Finish 
with the hoe what the plow leaves undone, 

A scraper can be made by putting ‘a piece of 
steel ona block—tlie block is to keep the serap- 
er from going in deep. Stock it like a shovel 

w. ° 

The cultivator will work well in cotton after 
the first scraping. . If the cotton be heavy, bank 
it up, to keepit out ot the dirt, at the last plow- 


ing. 
Dongola, 1 R.M. 
CORNS IN HORSES’ FEET. 


In answer to M. L. of St. Louis, we will state 
that our experience has taught us that the best 
method of treating corns is, to pare them out. — 
They should be cut out to the very bottom, but 
care should be used not to injure the sole. In 
severe cases, an effusion of matter is sometimes 
found, and this should ‘be released. If there is 
no matter after paring the horn as thinly as 
possible, butyr of antimony should be applied 
over the corn, to stimulate the sole to throw 
out healthy horn. The best smith to treat corns 
in St. Louis, that we are acquainted with, ‘is 
John Busby, on Morgan Street, between 2nd 
and 3rd. He understands a horse's foot per- 
fectly and knows how to put on shoes so that 
horses will never have corns. The chief cause 
ot corns is bad shoeing. 








~~~ 


COWS FOR MILK AND BUTTER. 

Ep. Rurat Worun: Please state for the ben, 
efit of myself and other readers gf your Journal, 
tthe best breed of cows for qu ty of milk, and 
the best breed for quality of milk and, butter. 

' Darryman. | 
** [Rep.y.—For quantity of milk, the Ayrshires 
doubtless excel any other breed: but for qual- 
ity, the Devons are unrivalled, More butter 





‘lean’ be made from the same quantity of milk 





iderable if the juice is allowed to come offvery 
» owly.—[Sorgho Journal. 


‘from Devon eows, as a general rile, than from 
any other breed.] Ae 


other person, through ‘the Rural World, tell as 


‘did not get it until June, and the weather was 


‘mulched—there it grew to the height of three 
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To Make Goop Burren 1n Winter—Ed. Ru- 
ral World: The following is not. put forth as 
anything new, but some of your readers may 
have been deterred from using it, by supposing 
it to be inefficient or too troublesome——it is sim- 
ply heating the milk. The best and easiest 
way thatI know cf, ona small scale, is to,set 
the pail of milk before straining into a pot of 
hot water, which should, be in readiness on the 
stove and kept there, until, sufficiently warmed; 
this will prevent danger from heating it too 
much. It should not boil, but come, very near 
it, then strained and stand fon one to two days, 
according to the weather, before skimming,— 
The milk and cream should be kept from, freezing, 
The butter is easily churned, ig of. good. color 
and consistence, and perfectly sweet; the heat: 
ing process removing, to a great extent, the 
taste of turnips and noxious weeds, and it will 
now bring from 10 to 15 cents per lb. wore than 
that made in the ordinary way in winter, 
Alton, il. : A Supscriper, 


Clover and Timothy Seed Per Acre. 

Cot, Corman: Will you oblige me by inform- 
ing me how much clover and Timothy, seed I 
should sow tothe acre, and whether I can get 
acrop of hay the present season. _I wish to 
buy my seed, and don’t. know how much to 
procure. Youne Farmer, Marion Co. Ill. | | 

[Repty.—To seed land to Timothy alone, you’ 
should sow about one peck of seed to the acre. 
To seed to clover, you should sow six to eight 
quarts to the acre. Where land is sown to botk, 
a greater proportion of Timothy seed is used. 

You cannot reasonably expect any crop of 
hay the present season., We bave known land 
sown to Timothy early in February in a very 
favorable season, and without any other crop on. 
the land, to yield a fair return of hay—but such’ 
cases are rare. | 





Onton Cu.ture.—Geo, Gibson. Onions can! 
be raised in the hot bed and transplanted into 
the open ground with great success. A large 
crop can thus be obtained. They w:ll do better 
this way than if the seed is sown in the open 
ground, as they will be much more advanced. 
The ground will be mellow, and the onions will 
getthe start of the weeds, They should be 
planted in drills about 10 inches apart, and about 
3 inches apart in the drill, Keep them well 
worked, and you may expect to see big onious. } 











| WHITE WILLOW. 
Ep. Rerat Woértv: Will you, 


or woald 


something about the White Willow for fences} 
Persons are selling it through this part of ‘the 
country; they reeommend it highly tor fencés, 
We would like to hear from some disinterested 
person. I put some of itont last season, but'l 


very dry and continued so for some time; most 
of it died, except some where the ground was 


or fonr feet. I am satisfied there is no diffieulty 
ubout getting it to grow, if put out at a proper 
season.” I think it would make’ a good wind- 
break—but | ‘am anxious to know about its 
Suitability for fencing. | 

' Bethany, Harrisin Co., Mo. 
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88 Doing Good. 

By this we mean, that those who are swell- 
ing our list of subscribers, are mi good : First, 
iy furnishing 
them a home agricoltural joursal—something 
to-sharpen and inform the mind as well as to 
fill the pocket ; and, seeond, tWat they are do- 
img us good, by furpishing us a Jarge list of sub- 
scribers, and théréby enabling us to publish 
our Journal without loss in these times of high 

prices for paper, labor, living, &c. 
We hope you will not cease your efforts, but 
Il your neighbors and frieads to-gub- 





in 


_|scribe., Show.them a copy, and we-feel certain 


thatno’entéFprising farmer will fail to join in a 
club for_it. 


Hartrorp Pro.iric Grape.—At the meeting 


4 of the late American Poniglogical Society, held 


at Rochester, the Rev. Mr. Knox of Pittsburg, 
said; *‘The,Hartford-Prolific is the best early 
grape.yet thoroughly tested by me. It ripens 
the latter part of August pertectly. It is en- 
tirely free from disease with me. It is pro- 
ductive. Twelve vines bore for me last year 
six hundred and twenty-six pounds. It is a good 
grape when, perfectly ripe, The fruit does not 
drop with me,” 

Dr, Edwards, of Mo., in the same discussion, 
said his Hartford Prolifics and Concords sold in 
the St, Louis market at 40c per pound—higher 
than any other grapes, 


2oo- 





Hatr’s Earty Peacu.—In the summer of 
1863, Mr. Wetmore, of Sulpbur Springs, Jeffer- 
son Co., Mo, had this variety of the peach in 
bearing. It ripened the 15th of July, full ten 
days before any other variety. He sold the 
peaches in the St. Louis market at $10 per bush- 
el. The peach was of fine size and showy.— 
We are glad to learn that it has been tried in 
Missouri, :and been .found to, suceeed so well- 
We are indebted to Dr. Reed, a neighbor of 
Mr. Wetmore, for the above information. 

—____—-_ + e-e - —  Ct— 

New Enoianp Farmer.—We are pleased to wel- 
eome the face of onr old friend again in the sanctum. 
He looks all the better for the period of rest he has 
taken, We were pained to part with him—but are 
glad it was only for a short season. We hope his fu- 
ture career may be prosperous, that his purse may be 
always plethoric, and his countenance ever beaming 
with intelligence. 

Those wishing to subscribe for a good Eastern ‘Ag- 


| ricultural paper, will find it in the “New England 


Farmer,” published weekly by R. P. Eaton & Co,, 
Boston, Mass., at $2.50 per year. 





pak revit Grower is informed that it is ‘ex- 
pected ‘that the Proceedings of the last session 
of the Missouri Horticultural Society, will ‘be 
A law 
was passed by the Legislature last winter’ to 
publish them with the proceedings of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Thus far, that Board has 
not been able to do anything—a quorum not 
having been present. When the war is over, 
we shall expect great good from that Board, 
and deeply regret that it has not been able’ to 
accomplish anything yet for the agriculturat in- 
terésts of Missouri. It is hoped that the State 
Will publish our “Horticultural Proceedings 
without delay. We sliall publish a synopsis of 
them as soon as they are written out by the 
retary. ” 


ow 





\ Bes In answer to an inquiry of a subscriber, 
hy iime, from the present lo the swelling df 
He: buds. Some prefer to prune in February | 
@id some in March. It will make but Tittle 
sappemce in which month the pruning is done, 


} (p@ed.T.H., you can plant your early peas 
aor earlier the better. Select the! dry- 
est partiof your garden; cover them with about. 
thi 
n 
se 
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. "Phe only way to liave early peas, is 
them into the ground early. . 5 


‘stern, Agricultural, paperg: for... Western 
fore speak By to your nei -) 
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e will state, that grape vines can be pruned at — 
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jee inches'of earth. The frosts will do them } pp} 
jary when the young plants show thein- } 
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Western Grape Growers’ Association. 
We see the ‘necessity of the formation of such 
an association moré ahd ‘more every year. The 
grape is only second to the apple in value at 
the present time! and eath Year it is assuming 
@ greater importaticé, More than half the time 
Of'the laté Missduri “Horticultural 'Sociéty’s 
hiéeting, was consumed in’ the discussion ot 
grapes and wine. ‘Those who are raising grapes 
of course are interested’ in ‘Much @iscussions— 
but very many who were presént, are only en-, 
gaged in raising Other fruits} aia‘do not feel an 
interest in discussions'on thé grape. The meet- 
ing was likewise large, and’mbdést ten could 
hardly get in a word edgewise. But very few 
took part in the dis¢tssions—though the ré- 
‘marks made were valuable. 
‘Now, if we could ‘divide ‘this large crowd, and 
have those solely interested ‘in thé grape at One 
meeting, and those edlely interested in fruit at 
the other meeting, moré good would be effected 
and less time would be Consumed by both par- 
tiés. 7" 

The Missour: Horti¢ultural Society is now an 
established fact, andthe’ formation of a Grape 
Growers’ Association for the vintners’ of Mis- 
souri and Illinois, would do it no ivjury—for 
many would attend both tméetings. 

We bélieve'in specialities, whére it is practi- 
cable, and the Grape Growers’ Association can 
be established, and be productive of great good. 
The Horticultural Society has” now such ‘a 
range of subjects that it cannot do justice to any. 
Tf the Grape Growers’ Society is formed, the 
other fruits tan receive due cansideration. 








, ORCHARD PLANTING. 

As the season: for planting orchards is at 
hand, we offer a‘ few remarks:on the subject. 
The most important matter is to inducefarmers 
to plant trees., Many have lived a number of 
years upon their farmsjand have not pet planted 
av orchard, Others have :planted a few! trees, 
not enongh to supplhy:the family with fruit, and 
of inferior varieties: , It. is farsbetter to have 
fruit to sell than to buy. ‘We hope every reader 
lofythe Rural World with plant an vorchard the 
ensuing spring, toi promote: the fliture-health of 
his family, to, enhancer the value of*his farm, 
and, to derive a profit.ftou) the,sale of the fruit 
which he raises. After liaming determined. to 
set out-an orchard, the next; itaportant thing. is 
to, select a sitee Thia: should be the highest 
land .on the faru.,cApple trees -will do »well 
almost anywhere ;.yet.aidrys lively, rich soil .is 
superior toja lowwet location... Peach trees, in 
particular, require to be planted on high ground, 
(sO insure@ yeanly crop: of, frwith..., fe | 
. Having selected a.gite,ithe next. thing is, 10 
vprepare the ground»thoroughly for the trees, 
by plowing, and,.cross- plowing. » , The, fatare 
growth aod prosperity of the tree depend, very 
much upon the preparation the ground has,re- 


peeived, for the,reseption of the roots, If.it has 


been plowed but once, and, then, onlyete th 
depth of five or:six inches, leaving uaes 


rough and in| an, unpulverized state, thesrees, 


and ibe sen of 
Tay 


will make but a feeble .growth 


44 
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‘}makeés splendid piés ‘also when green. 


Fall Pippin, Porter, Wine, and Yellow Bell- 
flower. hap 5 
For winter use, we can recommend the Ben. 
Davis (New. York Pippin,’ Carolina, Balti- 
more Beauty), Rawle’s Janet, Winesap, Tal- 
man’s Sweet, Smith’s Cider, Rome Beauty, 
White Pippin, White Winter Pearmain, and 
Willow Twig. ‘These lists may be largely ex- 
tended, but they embrace the very best varieties 
which succeed in Missouri and in Illinois. 


Have your holes, dug for the trees as early as 
possible; if a munth or two before the trees are 
planted, so much the better. The action of the 
atmosphere on the soil will be highly beneficial 
in decomposing it and rendering it friable. 

In planting the trees, be careful to trim the 
roots, properly, cutting off the bruised ends. 
Spread out the roots naturally, covering them 
with, fine, rich, soil, and setting the trees at_ the 
same depth they, grew in the nursery, 

By, all, meane cultivate the ground, in corn, 
tobacco, beans,,, potatoes, melons, or similar 
crops, for four or, five years, or until the trees 
get well established...; 

Orchards will:not thrive well if grain-or grass 
is grown in the same grovnd. » Wash the trees 
two or three times’ every summer with soap 
suds, which will give the bark a glossv appear- 
ance, and prevent the depredations of insects. 
Do not prune ‘too much, either at the time of 
planting or afterwards: ‘Too much pruning: is 
even worse’ than tio pruning. Pruning should 
be conducted: gradually, and at all times when 
unnecessaty growth appears. A pocket knife 
is all that ‘is necessary to use in pruning, to 
raise the very best of orchards. 

A thrifty young orchard is a beautiful sight 
on’ a farm, and every one by taking a little 
pains can have one. 

—_—+++_—o 6 
CURRANTS. 

Why is ‘it that ‘we see'so few currant bushes 
in the West? Inthe’ Northern and Eastern 
States, it is almost’ impossible to find a garden 
that does  not’¢ontain a few dozen? The 
fruit is stewed when green, and makes a deli- 
cious accompaniment for the teatable. It 
To our 
taste, there is no better pie than that made from 
green currants. When ripe and eaten with 
sugar, it is a splendid déssert. And what fine 
jelly is obtained from it! Ought “not every 
farmer’s wife to havea pateh of currants? And 
the husband who reftisés to obtain and plant 
them Ought to be drafted: 

That ‘they an be grown and successfully pro- 
ducéd, ‘here, we have demonstrated by our own 
experiente. One of the best paying ‘pieces of 
ground we had ‘in cultivation last year; was in 
currants. They yielded etormously, atid brought 
six to eight dollars pet bushel in tie St. Louis 
mark ét. ; 

The Red and' White’ Dutéh and White Grape 
proved the most productive and profitable out 
of a number of varieties. 

Jt requires: no particular skill to raire them. 
Plow the ground deeply ‘once or twice. Set the 
plants otit abdut five feet apart both ways. Cul- 
Ltivate well the first‘summer with borse and‘ cul- 
tivator, as you do other things you set out. 
The following season cultivate till #bout the 
middle’ of June, and’ ‘then ‘apply a heavy 
mulching of straw, manure; or something of 
‘the kind—heavy enough to ‘keep down the 
weeds. The mulching is not indispensable, 
as we have got large yields where’ there “had 
‘been no'thulching, but it is better to’apply: it if 
possible. ae 
let tEpa ; on rm r : 

bits FoR ILtinois——At the late meeting 
the Iinois State Horticultural Society, the 
tollowing, fruits were recommended for general 
-cultivation. s 

Apples — Early Harvest, Red) June, Sweet 
June, Early Pennock, Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, 
Snow Apple, Jonathan, Yellow Belleflower, 
Talman’s Sweet, Rawle’s Janet, Willow Twig, 
Wine, Sap. | | 





'Seckel, Duchess, Jersey, Easter Beurre, Bartlett, 
Osband’s Summery, . an 

ef Chenries—Farly Righmond. ” a ,teal Svs 
Grapee—Concord, Hartigrd Prolide, Norton’ 
Virginia, Clinton, Herbemont, Delaware, _ 
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... cpears — White Doyenne, Flemish Beauty, 
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(Written for the Rural World and Valley: far 
MAKING HOT-BEDS. °° 


March, the subject-of making hot-beds will, be 
a matter of importance in gardening affairs, to 
the farmer or the.suburban resident, Hot-beds 
are required to raise early salad, as radishes, let- 
tuee, &c., but mainly to raise plants of cabbage, 
sweet potatoes, cucumbers, tomatoes, &c.,; to 
plant out in the open ground in their respective 
seasons, according to their hardiness, Now the 
simplest, cheapest, and perhaps most effective 
way to make hot-beds for the above purposes, 
is about as follows: 

First—Having sash made 6 feet. long and 
about 3} or 4 feet. wide, with 7.x 9 glass, proceed 
to make a box or frame of rough boards, 1s 
inches high at back and 12 in front, the ends 
sloped accordingly, and strips’ between each 
sash, for them to rest and slide upon; and to 
strengthen the frame, ‘lhe largest frame should 
not hold more than four sashes, and may be 
made for three, or two. If more beds are 
wanted, make more fratnes. The extensive hot- 
beds of market gardeners consist only of a num- 
ber of such boxes arranged in Jong parallel 
rows, with a space of a few feet, say three, be- 
tween the back and front, and of one foot be- 
tween the ends of each frame, and put down as 
deseribed below. ‘ 

A sheltered spot is selected, such asa southern 
slope, or a depression in the ground, where wa- 
ter will drain off, if such happens. or the south 
side of a building or fence, that is all-you need. 
If not, make a screen of rough boards, or corn- 
stalks, on the north and west sides, and your 
site is prepared; next dig out a hole a few 
inches smaller than the size of your frame ‘all 
round, and L2 or 14 inches dee}; shovel offa 
smooth bottom, and secure drainage, that is, 
see that no water from, the surrounding land 
can run into it. The amount which falls on the 
bed itself will do no harm, bat if the hot manure 
becomes saturated with water running into it, 
from all around, it will, speedily, cool and. be- 
come useless. Therefore, if necessary, a sinall 
open drain should be dug so as to convey any 
such water around and away from the beds. 
The frame may be set on the level ground, or 
elevated a little with a brick at each corner, and 
of course over the hole; the amount of manure 
or depth of the bed must be regulated somewhat 
according to the length of time you wish bottom 
heat. Two feet will be sufficient for all the 
above purposes. Well prepared manure should 
be used, that is, stable manure that has had 
straw, leaves, or shavings used liberally for 
bedding, but which is well mixed with the 
droppings and well wet with the ‘urine, and 
having been previously shaken well, and thrown 
up together into a loose rgund heap, and the 
heat and moisture evenly mixed and blended, 
and the rankest of the heat or steam passed off. 

This should be spread evenly and well into 
the bed, and beat down well with the fork, or a 
few light treadings, to prevent it settling too much 
afterwards. Fill up to within 8 or 10 inches of 
the top of the frame, put on the sash, and let it 
stand a few days to allow the heat or fermenta- 
tion to start again, and to get the frame and 
atmosphere well warmed up. Next put on 6 to 
8 inches of soil; this should be rich and light, 
made soil, consisting of old manure rotted into 
mold, leaf mold and sand; or some good gar- 
den soil, rotted manure and sand. When this is 
become thoroughly warmed up,.it is ;ready for 
the seed. Some cabbage seed should be, sown 
at once, also Kohl Rabi, and a few beets for 
transplanting, if liked.) One sash devoted to 
these seeds will produce abundance for an ordi- 
nary family for this sowing, Other sash may 
be sown to radish and lettuee, The outside of 
the frame may be banked up to the top with the 
same material the bed is made of, during severe 
weather, and the sash must becovered at night 
with» boards or straw. Market gardeners bank 
up thus and cover the glass with boards, and 
not.only keep the, frost out, during seyerest 
weather, but keep plants growing inate all win- 
ter without trouble. Further details will be 
givemin future numbers. ‘ 

— > 2 o> __-_—__— 

To Prevent Rassits Destroyinc Fruit 
Trees.—Dissolve strychnine in warm water, 
using just enough to forma thin paste. Then, 
with a brush, apply the paste to ears of corn, 
which you should drop in various parts of the 


orchard. .The rabbits will eat the ‘corn, and 


tried this, picked up 76 dead rabbits—so a cor- 
respondent of the Rural New Yorker says, and 
we have no doubt of it. Rabbits will eat corn, 
and strychnine is a most deadly poison. The 
strychnine should be applied every three or 
four days, as it loses its strength by exposure. 


ut ORBPE BO SEEN TOC, 
' “SORGHUM OR IMPHEE: | 
‘Ep: Ruran’ Wortp : Fwish' to devote an 


acre or two of ground;to: raising. cane for syrup. 
Wilk you.inform me which I had better plant—| 


Sorghum or Imphee? T. J W,, Lincoln Co. Mo. 

[Rerty. — Plant Sorghum. It will yield 
yore syrup, and of as good, if not better qual: 
ity. Imphee is thought by some preferable for 
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PRUNING THE CONCORD GRAPE. 

Cou. N, 5.) Couwaw >)\l have seéty pumerous 
articles fram _you, gommendatory of the Concord 
Grape, «I find it very thrifty, healthy and 
hard¥, but in my short experience have not 
found it productive, Perhaps the fault’ Ifés in 


it precisely like the Catawba. Should [ tréat it 
differeptly, and if so, how, and why? By giving 
the information through the Ruraé World) you 
will oblige me and probably maty ek 

[Remarxs.—We are glad our correspondent 
has called attention to this matter. It is a 
subject of very great importance to every culti- 
vator of the Concord Grape. We have heard 
the same objection to the Concord before, and 
know that every cultivator has experienced the 
same difficulty with it, in his first experiences. 
It should be treated very differently from the 
Catawba. Perhaps when we say this we say too 
much. So we will qualify our statement by say- 
ing that we should treat it very differently from 
the treatment that is generally given to the Ca- 
tawba. -That is commonly trained to one or 
two canes, for the production of fruit the follow- 
ing year, that run, to considerable length, and 
grow to considerable size. . These canes the 
next spring are cut back, and »re allowed to 
produce a certain quantity of fruit. 

The Concord, however, does not succeed well, 
treated in this.manner,, Many of the large 
eyes left on the canes, for fruit, prove barren, 
whether by excessive vigor, or from some other 
cause, we, don’t. know, So we must adopt 
another system, which is, to pinch in the canes, 
intended for fruit, during the summer, so as to 
cause them to produce plenty of laterals. This 
is the great secret—-to get) the laterals for the 
production of fruit, and pinching in causes them 
to put out. The main canes and the laterals 
are shortened in the following sjr:ng, and an 
abundant crop is the result. ‘ 

This is likewise the proper way to prune the 
Taylor’s Bullitt, Herbemont and Norton’s Vir- 
ginia, and shall we add, we think it the better 
way to prune the Catawba? We saw a fine crop 
of Catawba last year produced on the laterals 
of Dr. Hull’s Catawba canes, at Alton. Those 
who pruned Catawba canes, in the usual way, 
last spring, got no fruit--while those who left 
the laterals got a fair crop. 

We hope our correspondent and others will 
adopt the method we have recommended, before 
denouncing this grape as unproductive. We 


consider it the king of grapes for general culti- 
vation, and know that no one who plants it will 
ever regret it. When properly shortened in, it 
is the most productive grape we have. We 
shorten in our blackberry and raspberry canes 
for the same reason, viz: the production of lat- 
erals, and get far larger crops in consequence. | 


sceaeninteminaeealiiitanatenininne tate 
THE PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY 

We have, on several occasions, alluded to 
this fine raspberry, giving, in. addition to our 
own, the evidence of Mr, William Parry and 
others in its favor. Every day convinces us 
more fully of its merits and of its strong claim 
to general cultivation. We visited the grounds 
of Mr. A.L. Felton a few days since, for the 
purpose of giving it asomewhat closer examina- 
tion, as Mr, F. is growing it largely. having de- 
termined to pretty generally discard’ all the 
other varieties; and give his attention wholly to 
the Philadelphia. ‘The appearanee of the plants 
and | fruit exceeded. anything we had ever seen. 
The stalks are stout, stiff and branching, stand- 
ing perfectly erect, and more nearly approach- 
ing the tree form ‘than any other variety with 
which we are acquainted. The entire plantation 
was heavily laden with, the green fruit, giving 
‘promise of an extraordinary crop, and, fully sus- 
taining the assertions of those who claim that 
is the most prolific raspberry known: It is of'a 
purplish’ red color, high flavor, of good size, 





requiring no,extra culture, its claims to general 
purposes, are of the’ strdngest’character. ’ For 
the latter purpose it is eepecially weil adapted, 
‘ag it bears transportation Jong distances without 
injury. As before remarked, it,is ‘* as hardy as 
an old. oak. tree,” and a constant and most 
abundant bearer. Mr. Parry statés the result 
of two'pickings to be atthe rate ‘of 200 bushels 
}to the acre, . These statements of its! merits not 
being based upon mere. theory, but as the result 
of a number of years of actual practical experi- 
ence, we feel perfectly safe in recommending the 
Philadelphia Raspberry to all who desire a per- 
fectly hardy:and: most prolific variety-—| Ez. 





Prune wit a JACK Kyive.—That is the big- 
gest instrument that should ever go into @ 
fruit tree. .This going into’ an orchard with 
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axes and saws, and hacking off large limbs, {s 























my manner of praning, though I¢ faye treated (& 


and medinm-early. Being perfectly hardy, and | 


introdnetion, both for private and marketing | 


the moet injurious practice that can be addpted. 
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Ep. Rugat. Wortv: T send you a piece of 
poetry, that, will be new to most of your read- 
ers, and bas had a place in my memory since 
lisped at the knee of a long departed mother, 
and for simple beauty bas few equals. I ain 
unable to give the author. Ww.M, 

A SIMPLE WISH. 
Mine be a cot beside the hill, 
The bee-hive’s hum shall soothe mine ear, 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


The swallow oft, beneath the thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal a welcome guest. 


Around my ivied porch shall spring 
_ Each fragrant flower that sips the dew, 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 
In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage Vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 

And point with taper spire to Heaven, 


i okealatatstat- ttt 44.8 tte ee ee 


ORIGINAL STORY. 


[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.) 
Mary Congdon and David Acker. 
When Mary Congdon went out into the grass, 

knee deep, in early May—so wonderfully it had 

grown—when she saw this, and thought of the 
old oak, ‘‘ knee-deep in fern,” and saw whence 

Tennyson got bis thought—when she, moreover, 

inhaled the sweet breath of the young and the 

old apple-trees, and saw their beauty of blos- 
soms, and their wealth of leaves just crowding 
out the blossoms prepatatory to the beginning 
of the young truit—when she noted also the 
silence of the birds, that but a week ago were 
so noisy, now busy with the thoughts of ma-’ 
ternity; and saw the red-and-black oriole, the 
first, she had seen—for she had not been out-of- 
doors for several days, during which the tide or 
spring fully owed in, and now crowded eum- 
mer, 80 much so that she looked for clover- 
heads, for the humble-bees to get “giddy” over 

—great, clean, breezy humble-bees, bringing to 

mind other ecenes, 


“ Gulfs of sweetness without bound, 
In Indian wilderness found’’— 


when she caw all these things, she was still sad, 
her face stil! pale. What a winter-stricken time 
it must have been for her, when even these 
charms could not move her! Many, many a one 
is like ber. These things, like a knell, fall 
upon their hearts. 

Mary Congdon was not weak, not frail. She 
wag, in her days, a full-blown rose, of fair and 
full dimensions; and every one said when the 
flirtation ceased on the part of David Acker, a 
small petite man, smaller than she—that noth- 
ing would come of it—that Mary Congdon was 
too staunch a girl, too sensible, to grieve for any 
man, much lees for David Acker—though David 
was well enough. He was a student in a doc- 
tor’s office ; wore black ; stooped in the shoulder, 
from excessive study; had black hair and beard, 
and a brown eye. His mouth was not hand- 
some; it was strong-set, giving a masculice 








_ aspect to liis whole face, and to the whole man ; 


but bis chin was. Thies chin wae now covered 
with a thick beard, beauty hiding under it, per- 
haps love nestling there. 
And David Acker hada mind of his own. 
It was generally abstracted, but. sometimes 
brought home, and then it was ‘a genial thing 
among his friends. How self possessed he then 
_was, though never off his guard. He was solv- 
-ing out some great, hard study—and that was a 
general atudy, the great requisite to a special 
_calling—the being armed at all points. Litera- 
ture had a large share in his studies, and he 
‘would practice upon it, enjoy it in rambles, and 
reading, and composition, and in intercourse— 


2 _ iintereourse with the poetic in human nature, 


ve great Geld of human nature, which had the 





PAI 


greatest charm in the world for bine Here he 


- bevelled; and the handsomest phase was, wo- 
| man. «He thus was allied to all poets, Himself 


@ poet naturally, but more than that intellec- 
tually; and he took but a poet’s privilege, when 
he responded to the beauty and vigor of this|‘ 
queenly girl, Mary Congdon—eighteen, yet a 
woman of twenty-five, the admiration and envy 
of all, though it was a pain to her to see this, 
80 unselfish she was. She was that fare treas- 
ure, a true woman, or ._David Acker would ‘not 
have been attracted—and yet, not every one 
thought David Acker a great man, and said so 
—sail so even to him: girls said so, and some 
men—but very few women, for Dave Acker, 
plain Dave, was liked by everybody—*‘even by 
his enemies,” some would say. He might say 
almost anything. and people would pass it over, 
for Dave Acker not only knew, but ‘he was a 
man of honest intentions. He did much good, 
and somehow, with all his knowledge, he did no 
harm—people knew well enough he did not 
mean to do any. 

And yet he was a sober man—gloomy even— 
but not dispairing, not misanthropic. When 
stirred by some excellent thought, and his mind 
free for social intercourse, there was an elo- 
quence in his face that transformed the man— 
or rather, as every one thought, developed the 
real David Acker, as he was hidden in his 
studies—so that this natural nan was a sort of 
mystery,and a mystery that led to such magni- 
ficent heights and depths! 

Such a man was David Acker—a treasure to 
the people of Dresden; their chief or: ament; 
their necessity; and such, beloved by the belle 
of the village, Mary Congdon. Pshaw! “Belle 
of the village!’ The phrase disgusted him ; 
and it disgusted her. The business of life ia too 
serious to be affected by such tinsel, when so 
much gold is to be found everywhere. It was 
this gold that these two possessed; and they 
appreciated each other—that is, he fully appre- 
ciated her; but she him only so far as her 
ability extended. She was a clear-headed, in- 
telligent woman, but had not the age of her 
lover, twenty-eight. But she knew enough-to 
know this. She was well aware that 
Acker had a great fund of information, and he 
fully understood what he bad. She knew also 
that a man like him must bave set his mark 
high; and that he was bound to obtain it; and 
that he would obtain it. He had studied many 
years. He had studied several years as a med- 
cal student—and he went by that name now. 
But medicine was not David Acker’s passion, 
no more than any ether branch of learning. His 
masterly passion for learning made him over- 
come everything. He seemed to know, all 
things; gloried in his knowledge; enjoyed it; 
made it his own—his second nature, as it were— 
but it really was but the development of his real 
nature. All the sharp things of the world, all 
the amiable, all the heroic and the grand, as 
well as the beautiful, were reflected in the per- 
son of David Acker—in his mind. He was 
small; yet no one seemed to think it. He was 
severe; yet no one laid aught against him. He 
was amiable ; yet never weak ; and always truly 
a| magnanimous. 

This was the man that Mary Congdon loved 
—loved for years: indeed she grew up with this 
love, as with the sunshine. Her strong wo- 
man’s nature delighted in this powerful san— 
the light present, but the sun rather absent— 
somehow she could never reach the home-centre 
of this influence. So she worshipped at a dia- 
tance—distance, oh how charming, how en- 
chanting! 

And yet, this man was not handsome. He 
would have made anything but a hero for lady 
or country. His beloved almost wished this 
might not be—yet it satisfied her better as it 
was. { 

At last this high-read, intelligent; small man, 
muat begin his career. The result of so many 
years’ labor must be tested. But he is prepared 
for his work, and with confidence he steps forth, 
shy, yet courageous when occasion required. 

He leit Dresden—not with a formal leave. 
No one knew that he had left if, eave by his 
absence. And it was this uncertainty, this 
unexplained absence, that found our heroine 
pale among the grass and the trees, wing for 
clover—in the future. 

And Mazy Conapon is pale! No one tnew 
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anything of her éecret; yet the pallor was 
there; and people began to gossip. Mary her- 
self scarce knew, though she guessed, so sly is 
this assailant. of the heart; so blind are we, as 
well as he. But was it the absence of the 

‘chief ornament” of the place? Everybody |‘ 
missed him, ergo, Mary Congdon ‘must miss 
him, 
him. These too were walking thoughtful, with 
blanched cheek. And yet, not a word had been 


this knight of the heart, this mysterious stu- 
dent—only talking, and looking, and being pre- 
sent—never acting, never, never advancing. 
Dresden was. in a curious state of mourning. 
It wore no crape, for it knew not who was 
dead—but there was a death; and the funeral 
colore—white especially—were worn. The seat 
was vacant. No one knew in what tomb the 
missing was laid—the man who had so great a 
heart; who could only talk heart when his 
tones sounded. Thie-natural, well-bred man (no 
one ever called him well-bred) was, oh, what 
mystery! who knew, where? Sueh silent in- 
uendoes, secret hints—but no answers. 
Henevercamé. The springs went and came, 
and brought at last roses for the pale cheeks— 
except the palest of all. Annually the tall grass 
found her seeking for the clover, inhaling the 
sad aroma. But it was no more than sadness— 


this best of her sex, best of the members of her 
village, to be thus setting an example, bringing 
a stigma upon a fair escutcheon? But no one 
knew positively. ‘*Mary Congdon was sick ;’’ 
“Mary Congdon was in a decline ;” but ‘‘ Mary 
Congdon was not sick at beart,’’ said or thought 
every one. Mary Congdon knew better herself, 
however. 

For years this weat on. The girl was seen 
passionately enjoying nature—for her own selfs 
sake—not in imitation of any one. She was the 
same sensible woman still, and commanded al! 
by her dignity of deportment, and her nobleness 
of heart. She read much; she thought much; 
she did much—for she had great power. 


began with—she looked frour her window, 
ting a glimpse of blue sky, after the shower. It 
was at the horizon, where the blue sky and the 
green hill met. Her eye was delighted, and 
visions beyond arose to mind. In this revery, 
the form of a man came within the scope of her 
vision. Slightly stooped, of a black garb, and 
beard of the same color, the figure slowly, un- 
certainly, and.apparently sadly, approached. 

The vision beyond had vanished—long since, 
it seemed, so slow came the figure. Mary 
Congdon even ventured ber spy-glass. It was 
with great effort that she overcame this unu- 
sual trepidation, and at last brought the object 
of her search within the focus of her glass. 
“David Acker” was te nervous, frightened 
articulation. So familiar, so fearfully blunt was 
the involuntary pronunciation, that she broke 
her glass in the hurry of withdrawing it. It was— 
David Acker—(this time not thought aloud) 
slowly approacbing his native village, pale as 
herself—‘‘an invalid,” she ventured, partly 
aloud—‘“‘ perhaps come home to die—come home 
at any rate.” 

So silly, Mary Congdon had not considered 
herself capable ; so fluttered, faint—faint for the 
first. She went to do something, but she knew 
not what—got a book finally; and—regretted 
the loss of her glass, for the ‘‘ figure”? was yet 
@ great way off: the good glass had (once) 
brought him near. 


tive’s, with whom he had lived: he came how 
todie. This was rumored at once. Such art 
mor, for a quiet one, was never before in th 
village. It ran like the secret electrical flui 
Many cheeks were again paled— paled ai 
flushed.’ Mary Congdon’s was more deadly pa! 
and that was all. Yet there were tears—{ 
our object, and not for relief merely. She w 
at the loss (in anticipation) of her friend. . 
she telt it was a loss. Before, there was vag 
ness. She was going to be alone in ‘the 
now—for she knew at the first glance the 
gave her, and which broke it ( ), 
David Acker was on his way to his grave, 
was hear it. es 
She met him. It was a rather cordial gr 











ing on his part. He was pleased and 
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But, others also, of the *‘sex,’’ missed, 


ever whispered, not an inducement given, by. 


sadness confirmed. This was unfortunate, Was|’ 


One day, in May—just such a day as we 





He came to his ola home—to a near rela- 
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to see his old friend. .She knew this, for be 
never disguised’ But she—she was 
only flutteredin her manner—forgot to be heart- 
ily cordial, which “she was sure she was at 
heart, and made out to behave quite coldly, and, 

‘ quite—very u 

“‘ Was-be resigned © spend his days here,” 
shemsked. — 

He smiled— “Yee, t shall apend thém here;” 
and the smile was hardly tinged with sadness ; 
it seemed real joy at the event, a ‘welcome to 
Death.” “Such # life to go out, and even with 
satisfaction!” She could hardly “see it.” This 
shook her. She telt she was in presence of the 
same power, ripened, perfected, that once so 
swayed ber life—that always swayed it, she 


might haye said, Here it was, swaying her 


own to ite very depths, thrilling it through all 
its ramifications, driving almost the life out of 
it, and preparing it for death. So much was 
this proud, dignified, queenly woman in the 
presence of this frail, little man. 

**But why should he wish—or, rather, he 
does not wish—to die? He simply is prepared 
to die—and yet—and yet,” she was saying to 
herself, when she asked him, outright, 

“ But all your efforts in life—or, as I do not 
know of your efforts—your severe preparation, 
will all be lost. This we regret.” 

Again the smile—this time more triumphant 
—*‘it was this preparation that fitted me to die 
—not only to die, but to enter the shadowy 
land with true satisfaction. This is the Chris- 
tian’s prerogative; this is the true philosopher’s 
knowledge.. I am not even loth, as you may 
think, to leave my attachments—and they are 
many and strong. The stronger attachment 
makes their disruption the easier. I die, not 
only with contentment, but with true satisfue- 
tion.” 

** But his love,” was the maiden’s first thought. 
“He has none.” As if divining her thought, he 
said, 

‘* Even love must unloose his hoid, the purest 
affection untwine, and become as dust, as noth- 
ing. Death is the kind receiver to his long 
embraces, which none of us, not all the human | 

eptet@a the graye knows, yo regret.” 
Mary ose 2 was alone in her experience at 
that moment. The ties—these tender, earthly 
ties—were rudely riven just then. She felt for- 
saken—lost—or wandering, forlorn, she hardly 
knew what. She would have wept, and—she 
did, here in hie presence—just what he expected 
she would—for he knew all the heart-strings— 
but he never took advantage of his knowledge. 
This his weeping listener knew. She therefore 
had confidence. ‘But you must not surrender 
life now,” he said. ‘ That is for me—for such 
as me—but not for you. You have natural 
sunshine yet left for you. This unnatural dark- 
ness is not fitting you. Resign the thought, 
and live. Live with the grass and the flowers, 
and the brook that flows through them—for this 
blue sky, that shines for such as you, as once it 
shone for me—as it might yet shine for me. 
But whether it shine or not, is all the same to 
me. Iteis not in what surrounds us that we 
live. That is only a response to the man 
within.” 

She breathed easier, more naturally. He led 
her to her home; he went with her into the 
orchard—into the tall grass, as if he knew 
thereof—saw the blue sky, spoke of the coming 
clover, and of the long eummer’s wealth—and 
he asked her to pass with him through that 
summer if it pleased the Bestower of this good 
to spare their lives. 

No~ two are found in the tall grass—clover 

Seamase hlaomine —hape 
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_ him; wherequires this service andthis:love be- 


leve of those who obey him;. his unflinching op- 


. us before we can bring ourselves to trust him. 


@ creature to offer to the Creator? Does he not 


life of his own to give as a ransom for the life 
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SABBATH READING. [of man. No man taketh my'life, said he; I lay 
ace >. )i# down of myself; I have the power to lay it 


[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.] 
Man’s Sin and Redemption. 

There is one God and Father of all, who crea- 

ted all things; who made man to lové and serve 


cause of his right torale and his fatherly love 
and care over him. In yielding these, is joy and 
peace. But man’ refused to be subject to 
God, by eating the forbidden fruit, thus declar- 
ing by acts which speak louder than: words, 
his rejection of God's supremacy, and that he 
would obey hia ewn will whenever he saw fit to 
do so. It is plain @iat/if this course had been 
suffered to pass unrebuked, the “Creator” 
would have been the “Ruler” no longer. Uni- 
versal anarchy would have been the result.— 
There soon would have been no law but 
the hates and desires of man. Envy, cruelty, 
covetousness, malice, falsehood, debauehery, 
and murder would have been the business ot 
life, and he who had been most successful in 
these, would have been the most envied and 
the most hated. Happy condition! “Oh, how 
deep and terrible a vengeance might our God 
have taken if he had only let us‘alone! If he 
had dealt with us somewhat in the manner he 
has dealt with Satan, by permitting us to follow 
our own desires uncontrolled by moral meane, 

It did not please Him todo so, He still loved 
the creature He had made and refused, so 
easily, to let him go. But what could be done? 
Man was a rebel, he had listened to the temp- 
ter and had obeyed his voice; he had disbelieved 
the word of God and had openly defied his pow- 
er. He had taken sides with the disobedient 
Angel and set himself in opposition to the Li- 
ving God. It would not do, that, to save the 
disobedient child, the eternal interests of the 
faithful dependents of the All Father should be 
rendered doubtful or insecure? for any doubt 
is incompatible with happiness. It is only the 
full and certain assurance of unending, unintet- 
rupted blist that makes perfect happiness. - It 
is orly entire confidence in the unchangeable 
character of the Deity, his truth, bis undoubted 


position to those who do evil; the impenetrable 
barrier which he has reared between the spirits 
of evil and the spirits of the just; the everlast- 
ing law which hinders those from approaching 
these to do them evil, to annoy or perplex 
them—that makes their happiness perfect.— 
The obedient and self-willed cannot mingle at 
the foot of the Great White Throne, nor sit at 
meat together in the everlasting halle where 
harmony reigns. His promises and his threats 
are alike sure, and with Him there is no shad- 
ow of turaing. None but those who are wiiling 
subjects of the Great King—who love his law, 
and who love his family—can enter‘there,— 
He rules in the hearts of His children by Love. 
It is only by a voluntary surrender of ourselves 
to His will that he can consistently with his 
sovereignty and the happiness of the Heavenly 
hosts, admit us among the Blessed. What pleas- 
ure is derived trom a boy whom his parents are 
compelled to restrain by continual exercise of 
physical force ; who must be locked up, or tied 
hand and foot to keep him from doing injury to 
his better disposed brothers and sisters; whom 
neither affection vor chastisement will prevail 
upon to walk in the path of order and daty? 
There is, then, no alternative—the disobedient 
must be rigidly excluded. But man has die- 
obeyed, and consequently fears every moment 
the penalty (he knows he deserves) will be visit- 
ed upon him. Hatred naturally grows out of 
fear, and when we both fear and hate, it follows 
that we distrust every movement of the injured 
party, and it will be necessary for him to show 
us beyond question His good intentions towards 


It follows, then, that. there are three things 
requisite in this case. To satisfy the jistice of 
God, to remove man’s hatred and suspicion, and 
to assure the whole universe that the restraints 
of morality will not be relaxed. Omniscience| 
alone could devise the way to fulfill these con- 
ditions. There was only One who held his life 
in his own right and in his own power. What has 


hold even his life from him, to whom belong all 
things? There wae only One, then, who had a 





down and. the power to take i¢up again, It is 
for this we love Him, that He laid down His 
life for us. It is by the power of such love we 
are led to return, repentant and trusting, 
hambling ourselves under the mighty hand of 
God, ready to accept life as a bounty from the 
Savior, and knowing our own weakness and 
former shameful fall, desirous of being kept by 
the power of God from further sin and shame, 
unto the day of final deliverance and revelation 
of the glory of God, 

The greatness of this sacrifice is sufficient 
fully to mark God’s utter abhorrence of sin. 
The terrible experience of its effects in the suf- 
ferings and sorrows of the family of man, and 
the great price necessary to buy us off from its 
yet more fearful results, the patient submission 
to suffering, the constant struggle against the 
world, the flesh and the devil, which marks the 
Christian until his Father shall see fit to call 
him home, is sufficient to give confidence to all 
the dependents of the Great Ruler that no re- 
laxing of the law of holiness is or can be con- 
templated by Him; that they need not fear that 
anything impure or unloyely will ever be asso- 
ciated with them, or be permitted to stand in 
His presence. On the great day when the se 
crets of all hearts shall be revealed, the justice 
as well as the wisdom and love of God will stand 
forth glorious and indescribable—a theme for 
praise and admiration for ever: 


[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.] 
Electrical Sparks from Human Hair. 

It has been matter of much curious interest to 
young philosophers, and some old ones, too, to 
develop electrical sparks from the hairy coat of 
pussy. I have notseen it noticed that the hu- 
man hair will develop electricity with even 
greater force than the hair of the cat. 

My little daughter found in combing her 
own and her sister’s hair, in a dark portion of 
the room, that sparks were copiously emitted, 
with a slight crackling noise. ‘Lhe air of the 
room was dry and warm in consequence of hav- 
ing a large stove init. When the air is damp, 
the eparks-are not.emitted.. Ip the sharp, fros-| 
ty evenings they were visible in the open air, 
but not so much so as in the room. They are 
more vivid with an India-rubber comb than 
with a horn one—bnt can be-produced by the 
hand. When the hair has oil on it, they are 
very feeble. 

It is evident, that upon every pass made on 
the hair, electricity is developed ; but it depends 
on the condition of the atmosphere whether 
they are rendered visible or not. I have not 
had experiments sufficient to determine if all 
hair is alike capable of producing sparks, or if 
color and temperament has anything todo with 
it, W.M. 








FILE FOR THE RURAL WORLD. 

The following we clip from the Rural New 
Yorker, and recommend it to the readers of 
this Journal ; 


CS 


A cheap and convenient file for the Rural 
may be made by any one of common ingenuity 
as follows: In a piece of 5-eighths inch board, 
31 inches ong and two inches wide, of any good 
material, make @ slit or mortice as long asthe 
paper, and three-fourths of an inch wide (to 
hold a volume), extending to within two inches 
of one end; the other end may be worked into 
shape for a handle as desired. 

Through one side put two thumb screws, each 
about 4} inches from the end of the mortice, 
sharp at the ends and long enough to reach the 
opposite side; these are to hold the papers in 
olan They may be made of large wire, or 
bought at a hardware store. On the opposite 
side fasten a small ring by which it may be 
bung =p. : 

This is my Own invention; we have used it 
two years, and like it well. ; 

Let the Rural be kept on file. An old vol- 
ume is worth the subscription price, and will 
continue to be, I belié¥e,-however long it may 
be kept. T. J. Gopparp. 


Religion dwells not in the tongue, but in 
the heart. 
The best monuments of the virtuous are their 


. 


actions. 
He who masters hie passion, conquers his 
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THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICE. 





. 


Amongst the costly furniture of °° 
the Jewish Tabernacle, was the 
Golden Candlestick, This, with 
all that appertained to the worship 
of-the chosen people of Jehovah, 
was made under the immediate su- 
pervision of Him who is the high’ 
and mighty Ruler of the Universe. 
This glorious place of worship was 
set up in the Wilderness, when the 
Israel of God, having left the house ~-*® 
of bondage in Egypt, were march- ~ 
ing to Canaan. Being made porta- 
ble, it went with them in their 
long journey through the wilder- 
ness. Here, in this sacred place, 
the Sovereign of the skies, deigned 
to visit that people whom he bad chosen be- 
fore all the great nations then in the zenith of 
their glory. And though the Jew is now a 
wanderer anda byword on earth’s broad acres, 
the day is hastening on when their redemption 
will be effected, aud the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return to Zion. 

In the engraving we may see the Silver Trum- 
pet, and the Table which was overlaid with 
gold. The roll on the floor is the” Book of the 
Law:—books then were written parchments,— 
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Conveniences in a House. 
“Molly Greenfield” writes to the American 
Agriculturist: ‘‘Mr. A. is building a new house. 
He has been doing so for a long time. His 


_} means were limited, and he could not finish it 


all at once, so it has been slowly growing to- 
wards completion, much of the work being done 
by himself in his leisure; for although a farm- 
er, who works on his own land with the boys, 
he is a mechanical genius. It is not every one 
who knows how to build a good tarm-house; 
things need to be handy fur business. Mr, A., 
whose wife has had something to do with the 
matter, has hit the nail pretty squarely on 
the head. The house is large, high, mostly 
of brick, well built, and presents a fine ap- 
pearance; cellar under the main building, 
large and light—think he has a dark room par- 
titioned off for roots (potatoes, perhaps, most far- 
meré know, turn green and grow watery, exposed 
in ina lightcellar). Here isan arch with large ket- 
tles for making soap, etc. and just at hand a well 
made leach-tub, and a fire-proof smoke and 
}aeh-house,.in one corner. Mr, A. has a 1ail- 
road on which he gets things into the cellar. 
Farmers’ wives would like Mrs. A.’s kitchen, I 
think. It is of good size; what woman likes to 
roast in alittle ‘tucked up’ kitchen, cooking for 
harvesters inSummer? Adjoining the kitchen 
is a‘small sink and wash-roam, a pantry, anda 
meal-room, with chests for flour and meal, 
kneading shelf—drawer beneath—&c. There is 
a door in the meal-room from the wood-shed, so 
that flour can be brought in and emptied with- 
out being scattered over kitchen and pantry. 
Back of the stove is a permanent wood-box, 
built partly in kitchen and partly in wood shed, 
to be filled from the latter, and the wood being 
removed into the former through a hinge dvor 
or cover. There is also a niche for the honest 
old clock, that hes served faithfully about 
thirty years, and, so far as I know, is good 
for thirty more; a niche with a door for the gun, 
two or three cupboards, several drawers in the 
wall tor work, &., a china closet and shelf for 
any purpose required, The kitchen is very well 
lighted—who wants to work in a dark room?— 
Farmers’ wives spend so large a portion of their 
livesin the kitchen that it should be one of the 
brightest, pleasantest rooms in the house. I 
don’t know but I would have flowers and pic- 
tures and maps there—‘loop-holes to let the 
sun-light in,’ and snatch a pleasant thought 
from, while the weary mother toils for her fam- 
ily, or the hired girl faithfully performs her 
round of duty. And then, too, where the mo- 
ther is, there the babies will-be, and where chil- 
dren are, there should be a great deal of bright- 
ness, beauty and much to instruct.” ‘ 


[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.] 
DEWDROPS OF WISDOM. 
Hope, the balm of life, soothes us under 
every misfortune. 
Ease—rest—owes ite deliciousn 28s to toil. 
False delicacy is affectation, not politeness. 
Many persons gratify their eyes and ears, in- 
stead of their understandings. } 
Prudence, as well as courage, is necessary to 
overcome obstacles. 
Truth is not a etagnant pool, but a fountain. 
Measure your life by acts of goodness, not by 
years, 
Speak for,,not against, the principles of love 
and peace. 
There are few voices in the world, but many 
echoes, 
Learning is the ally, not the adversary of 











greatest enemy. 


genius. , 
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At the foot of the Candlestick is the Breastplate 
then worn by the High Priest—about 10 inches 
square—adorned with twelve precious stones, 
each one bearing the name of one of the twelve 
tribes. When we remember that this Candle- 
stick was made of pure gold, that the Table 
was overlaid with gold, and that a large portion 
of the other furniture was of the same material, 
we may form some idea of the costliness of the 








Tabernacle and of the Temple—the latter of 
which never had a parallel. 


HOMERIC DEPARTMENT, 
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Cream Caxke.—One pint of sweet cream, one tea- 
cupful white sugar, one cup English currants, Gra- 
ham flour for a thin baiter. Bake in muffin rings, 
or in gem tins ; filling the latter only about half full. 


and two parts of Indian. Pour boiling water over the 
Indian, and stir till the whole is sufficiently wet to 
work in the rye without adding any more water, and 
then, when about milk warm, work in the rye-meal. 
Should the dough be too stiff, add as much warm, but 
not hot, water as may be necessary. Bake in a round 
iron dish from 3 to 5 honrs. This bread when 


itis very sweetand wholesome. The crust is apt to 
fall off; this may be wet in water and putin a stone 
jar with some moderately tart apples, peeled and sliced, 
nicely covering the apples with the crust; then add 
alittle water, and cover the dish with a tightly fitting 
cover ; set it on the stove till the apples: are couked, 
and then take offthe crust into the plates; sweeten 
the apples to suit the taste, and spread it over the 


to prevent burning the crmtt, — 


Snow Breap.—Put in a basin or pan, fresh Indian 
meal and two or three times its bulk of snow; stir 
thoroughly together and try a little of the mixture on 
a hot griddle ; if too dry, add more snow ; if too moist 


rounding itup in the middle about two inches thick, 
and cook from twenty minutes to half an hour in a hot 
oven. This, if properly made, is very light and nice. 


Potato Scones.—Mash boiled potatoes till quite 
smooth and kneed with flour to the consistency of a 


scones in any form desired; prick them with a fork 
and bake on a griddle. 


Rice Pres.—Boil two cups of rice in one quart of 
milk. When done, add four quarts of boiling milk, 
and sugar to taste.. Bake same as a custard pie. 
This quantity will make six pies. 


The above are in accordance with the principles of 
hygienic cookery. Below we give from the same au- 
thority a few that areregarded as plain, and compar- 
itively harmless, through not strictly hygienic: 


Corn Breap No. 4.—One pint of corn meal, one 
quart milk ; boil the milk and scald the meal thor- 
oughly; beat up three eggs; thin your dough to a 


pour in shallow pans, and bake brown. 


Pumpkin Piz.—Stew your pumpkin slowly and 
for a long time, as this makes the flavor richer; strain 


milk and add one egg foreach two pies ; sugar to taste. 
Squash prepared in a similar manner is peferrable to 
pumpkin. 


Boston Aprie Puppine.—Peel and core a dozen 
and a half good apples; cut them emall and put them 
in a stew pan with « little water; stew over a slow fire 
till soft, sweeten with moist sugar and pass it through 
a hair seive; add the yolks of four eggs, and one white 
and the juice of a lemon ; beat well together; line the 
inside of a deep dish with paste, put in the pudding 
and bake for balf an hour. 


Corn Starca Puppina.+One quart milk, )four ta- | 


blespoonfuls corn starch, two-thirds of a cup white 
sugar and a little lemon peel. Wet the corp starch 
with a little milk, boil the remainder of the milk: with 


moulds. To be eaten with sweetened cream. 


Susstirute ror Bytrer.—The Baltimore Clipper 
says:—‘A lady who isa f.mous housekeeper, recom- 
mends an economical plan for making cake without 
butter, which may be useful to our lady readers. 
Take a piece of fat salt pork, melt it down and strain 
it Devegh a piece of coar-e thin muslin. Set it aside 
antil cold. 


like butter in any kind of cake. In pound cake she 


assures us it is delicious. She says, after one trial she ( () 


never used butter. 
The following is said to be a cure for rheun 


Take 1 pint.of the very best brandy, and add to itl |. 


os, of the gum guiacnm, powdered fine; take ag much 
of it at atime as you can bear, and take clear.. Re- 
peat the dose till cured. binif 











Rrg xp Inpian Breap.—Take one part ryemeal . | 


new, or a day or two old, may be sliced and toasted; ! 


crust. This is an excellent dish, if care has beentaken | 


add meal. When just right, pour itinto adeep pan, | 


light dough; roll it about half an inch thick; eutthe | 


batter with cold milk; add a piece of butter half as | 
large as an egg; putin your eggs, with a little salt; 


nicely through a collander; mix (not very thin) with | 


the sugar and lemon peel, add the starch and cook - 
briskly three or four minutes. Turn into cups or | 












t is then white and firm, and may be used | '\’ 
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» Horticultural’ ‘Weotings.” 


Meramec ortibuttutol 6 ciety. ©. 
Feb’y, 1865. 
The ST, Werk hg was bold in the 
School House. Presideht Harrigin the Obair. 
The Special Committee on Exawination of Orchards, 
made a partial 
their enquifies to 


‘a wider r than was- 
pr ar te 


On motion, Mr. udier waa) 


The. Seorstery, 
araeeed com muniéations from Secretary 
or We eck Hort. Soc.; algoon Adirondac Grape, 

e and Philadelphia aspberry ;_and a 80 
cram siinottace tequesting the Sodiety todisess “The 
best manner and time of clearing rubbing land;” 
“The best time fur cuttin 
vation;” nd “theninlote 
which it "a 






tee, é mn Yes 

A convé mn wi on the 
“Best time awk Fi ° an- 
tage of sowing Oats and planting Feb 


A.member statedthat after many years’ experiment 
he had found that the weight of the bushel measure 
of oats waé'in the ratio of the earliness of their sowing. 

He never bad.raised oats to, weigh the measure if 
sown after Feb’y. 

° ‘The Vegetable Committee reported ‘seedling apples, 
small but fine color, good quality,and | in’ fine. condi- 
tion, but deficient in flavor; and Peach Blow, White 
Neshannock and Fluke potitoes in excellent condition, 
all by L. D. Votuw, 

The Executive Committce reported as a subject, for 
discussion at next meeting, “The best time for clear- 
ing and ‘shrubbiug land; and the best titme for cutting 
timber to. secure/its, preservatiqn.”’ Adopted. 

The President announced that,the next meeting of 
the Society be held in the School House Eureka, ‘on 
first Thursday of March. WitiraAm Muir, Sec. 

Alton (Ill,) Horticultural Society. 
REPORT OX P :UNING THE APPLE. 

Mr. President :—lIt 13 still a question with some 
fruit raisers whether the apple tree should bé trimmed. 
The committee to whom the matter was referred, 
would therefore beg leave to report'that the orchard 
is dependent on its culture wnd training for a profita 
ble return to. itsowner. From the day it is planted, 
eare is necéssary, either in the cultivation of the soil, 
guarding against insects and animals, and the proper 
pruning necessary to form well balanced heads and 
symmetrical trees. A great deal hus been written upon, 
this subject, and but Tittle effected, and let you go to 
any neighborhood ia this part of the State, and it 
ml ht be said in the “United States,” and there is 

e seen orchards with trees of all shapes that can 
nah be imagined, and with sufficient tops tu make 
three or four from one. 

Pruning ought to be commenced before the tree is 
planted. To prepare the tree for this purpose, the top 
should be cut away in proportion to the roots, leav- 
ing limbs. equally around the stem, and within 
three to three and one-half feet of the roots. Cut 
away the laterals that would make forks, and 

“shorten in most or all of the remaining limbs, which 
must be done with great care, for itis necessary to 
give the tree good shape to start with, therefore if it 
is necessary to run the top up, cut the limbs so as to 
leave the inside bud at the cut extremity; ifto spread 
the top, leave a bud upon the outside. Soon after the 
tree sends out its leaves to the number of three to five 
from a bud, they should be thinned owt so as to allow 
the shoots that are to remain a more vigorous start; a 
perfect thinning is not advised at this period of growth. 

A second trimming or thinning of new shoots should 
be attended to in the last of July or the first of Au- 
gust. The knife may now be needed to remove some 
spurs that have become too strong for the fingers. 
At this time remioye all shoots that start from’ the 
roots or body of the tree. ‘This work having been 
carefully performed, you have at the'end of the yeara 
miniature tree of good. shape,: anda young orchard 
worth looking at. 

In the spring or early summer of the second year, the 
trees should receive the carefal attention of the owner, 
(for he is the right man to attend to it,) and all shoots 
eut away that have a diréctidn to cross important 
branches, ania those that Have started from the main 
limbs near'the’body. The growth ofthe limbs should 
be carefiilly watched through the second’ and ‘third 
years, and if they are growing faster yn one side than 
the other of the tree, shorten,in the rapid growers, as 

» it is, mecessary. for the future profit.of the tree, that it 
should be well balanced over.the .roots;, this,dare, for: 
shaping the tree should be continued for the first four |! 

‘or five years, and the shootsfrom the rootsand.suck- 
ers be carefully kept rubbed or cut off. The limbs of 
the trées at the énd/ofthe‘fifth year; and of sonie Pindb 
sooner; will be found in the way of cultivating * the 
orthard, but we déem it advisable to lét them remain 

- now upon the body for a protection of it from the’sun’s 
influence, and it is easier to maintain the trees in their 
vertical position when the head is low. © 

The.trees haying become firm.,in the, ground,,and 
the body having sufficient vigor to resist the effeets of 
the sun, a commencement may now be made in remov- 
ing such limbs,as are found to be too low for cultiva- 
ting witha horse. Also thin out the primary limbs, 

, an continue to do this from year to year, till the 

- trunks are of sufficient height. Attention, also must 

“be continued to shaping the tops by thinning, shorten- 
ing in, and cutting off as circumstances require. Be- 
fore it will be* found to cut away*sonie of 





~» the primary limbs,' they will socahatectnn uite larg 

i page three‘ or four i sin diane ese shoul 
* be taken off while the ‘tree is ‘in its. frat orresting 
\ stage, asiitowill give the out surface. time ‘to: beeome 


i seagonedior dry and sun cracked, before thé sap begins 
flow, pr the best possible opportunity for apply- 
Pre Ba, ith should be done in November 






4_in the sare pt) ta taer with a 

me bs while fiat ot) the 

ing er n, Viz: rbath ee a eee was 

f ow onepart. You will be satisfied with 


} von f June’ and July are considered Be 
t, ning out the tops of ica i 
eb al so well provided wi ef 


; y feel the check produc Nae in 
all that is me wet A the wou -. ely: re sai 


)at'any other season, "eta 


t crop and ay t roger ore 
(iti buds forthe next year, “AN off of li 
5 -odeoule-be ae 5h nearly Jével with the ¥ide of tlie fran 


or limb as possible to get it: 


irt, asking for time, as them of 
rove 








yi ‘We conchide'vy Hoticing the following advantages 
from a careful and judicious pruniag. ‘The horticul- 
Lturist secures, for himself an orebard of trees; of 


‘|perfeet shape, which always affords him pleasure 


when walking through it. and he is' mot ashamed’ to 
invite his friend to go, with, him. He secures sym- 
metry, and by this we mean that trees of the same 
kind have the same” Shope or form—not that all of 
the trees have the same form, for it would be labor 
lost totry to make an “Esopus Spitzenburg” and a 
“Lady Apple’ tree to look alike, Tt affords easy ae- 
©} cess to the tree for picking apples, the facilities for 
ee them being so, much increased as, to 
Ln if not quite balance all the outlay of time and 
. Itopeti@ tle trees so that the sub has bet- 
chance to impart its influence in ripening the fruit 
nd perfecting its color, which is considered, of great 
‘ mportance. The apples though not as huinerous are 
larger, fairer and more in: quantity, consequently eom- 
manding a greater price in market, which is the ulti- 
matum of our efforts and desires. B. F. Lone. 


Cases for Conveying Small Fruits to 
Market, 
A convenient, simple light and cheap set of 
drawers, or flat hoxes, for conveying berries to 
market ‘in quantity, much used’ in some portions 
‘ofthe West, is constructed m the following 
manner, and may be, found valuable.to many 
cultivators. 
Ist. Prepare five drawers, each 2 feet long 
and 20 inches ‘wide, and 2 inches deep in the 
clear. It is best to have them made: of pine, 
three eighths inches thick. It is most)conve- 
nient; to haye the stuff all sawed the same 
width, say. 24 inches wide, and use it this width 
‘for the bottom, leavingthem about one-sixteenth 
ofan inch apart for ventilation. The frontand 
backsides of each drawer should extend three- 
quarters of ‘an inch beyond the ends. Next, 
provide two strips of strong wood—white ash, 
for example—2 inches wide and :three-quarters 
ofan inch thick: ‘These should be of the same 
length as the sides of the box, su’ that when 
placed lengthwise under the box, they may 
project three-quarters of an inch beyond the 
ends. Nail these strips so that they shall be 
lengthwise under the bottom, and three-eighths 
of an’ inch from ‘the outer part of the sides.— 
The nails may be driven through the bottom 
down into the strips. Then nail to the box 
four similar strips, placed vertically, so that 
their ends shall rest on these projecting pieces, 
and strengthen the connection by sheet-iron 
straps passing around the corners. 
When the boxes are used; the lower one is 
filled’ with berries; then the next one is placed 
upon it, the projections exactly fitting the pests 
—this is next filled, and so on successively til] 
the five drawers are all filled, and in their 
places within the posts. 
Cut a board for a lid so as to fit accurately 
inside of these upright posts, which should be 
just long enough to project slightly above the 
lid. There should be open mortices or slats in 
the top of each post so as to admit two top 
pieces, made the same size as the bottom pieces 
already deseribed, and with tenons cut on the 
ends to fit the slats. When these pieces are 
put in their places and fastened there by means 
otiron pins through them, or by means of 
hinged irdn straps running over them and key- 
ing closely’ down, the lid will then be held se- 
curely to its place, and the whole set of draw-}"-"9.™, 
ers with its contents will be’ ready for railway 
conveyatice. Additional strips extending across 
the ends from post to post (which may be 
nailed outside of them), serve’as handles and 
strengthen the whole. 
It will be observed that the edse, consisting | , 
almost entirely of drawers, -is' very light.’'The 
arrangement of strips around the drawers,  se- 
curely fastened at the corners, makes the caee 
very strong. Berries can be put ‘into these 
‘drawers in bulk, which’is probably the best 
mt ; or any ofthe boxes in'use‘can be placed 
hem. They aire very cheap—a good car- 





whole cost; madé in the best'manner, will not 
exceed $1.50 fora case holding 24 or 3 bushels. 


say*‘An Aniateur.” | Your grape cuttings 
should be planted as early in’ the spring as the 
ground will work mellow and lively. Cuttings 
of all kinds should be put in the ground early. 

In the moist, cool weather of early spring the 
end in the ground will callose; rootlets will is- 
sue, and the cutting will be, prepared to. with- 
stand the dry weather of summer,Adl cuttings, 
however, should, be,made and put away inj the 
fall. They can be packed away.in.the cellar," 
or, what is. better, put in bunches, and stood up 
in narrow trenches.and covered with soil.— 
Spring made cuttings, do not amount. to much. 


pax-G. Main, Wisconsin. Good grape and fruit 
land can bé' ptiréhased’on the I:M.R-R., at 
from $5 to $10 per acre—say 25 10°50 miles 
south of St. ‘Louisa. ' “Some ‘little’im provement 
generally to be Ha@ at this price. Land lays 
high and healthy. The land is good for sheep 
and fair for all'tle terealeexcellent for grapes’ 
and orchards. Peevely, Bailey’s,» Hemetite, 
Vietoria, De, eid and other, stations. on: the, 
| road, are laces to look for fruit lands.— |° 
Land is and rolling, good water and 
Eo i aft high ad Wid found anywhere. 
No trouble to be apprehended from guerillas; 
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brite? can make four in a'day complete; the| 
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OBNTHARY. 


DEATH OF RICHARD GENTRY. 

We are pained fo chronicle the demise of 
one of Missouri’s noblest sons.’ Richard Gen- 
try departed this life on the 16th’ of January. 
aged 57 years and 4 months. 

Mr. Gentry was one of ‘those who has sac. 
ceeded in life by ‘his own industry, economy 
and indomitable perseverance. 
successful tiller of the soil, having ‘amassed a 
large fortune, and possessing, at the time of liis |. 
death, altogether the finest and best regulated }, 
farm in Missouri.~ 

Born of humble parentage, in Madison Co., 
Ky., his earliest recollections were of the scenes 
and associations connected with border warfare 
and life in the Boonslick country in the, then, 
Missouri territory, whither his father emigrated 
in 1809. His father, with others, constructed 
a fort and defended themselves against the hos- 
tile Indians. Here he resided, becoming in; 
ured to all the privations and customs of bor- 
der life till 1825, when he settled in Pettis coun: 


We have neither space nor time to speak of 
Mr. Gentry as we would like. Early in Jile he 
adopted one rule, and by it he lived—“honesty, 
industry, perseverance’’—a rule which will se- 
cure to any man not only the means of subsist- 
ence, but of independence. 


As atiller of the soil, Mr. Gentry was a mod: 
el man. A careful reader —he sought and 
availed. himself of every scientific improvement 
applicable to farming purposes. 

With a plantation of 6,000 aeres, a very 
large portion ot whichiwas under cultivation, 
he managed every department with skill, aud 
success. 

Many years ago he began to devote’ his aty 

tention to sheep husbandry. Whilst he kept on 
his farm the finest cattle and horses, hestill re; 
tained his flock of sheep, deriving. as he often 
told. us, more profit from them than trom any 
other kind. It was his particular forte to have 
tine sheep, of which he possessed, at the time 
of his death, not less than 4,000. 
As a gentleman, he was hospitable,, courte- 
ous, affable, possessing rare conversational 
powers. Those who have visited Mr. Gentry 
at his house, will not soon forget his racy anée- 
dotes and his instructive words espeeiall y-when 
touching upon agricultural topics. 

All who knew bim will regret his departure. 
Pettis county will not.soon possess his equal 
again. 

“Weep not for him who dieth, 
For he sleeps and is at rest; 
And the couch whereon be lieth, 
Is the green earth’s quiet breast.” — ©. 


NOTICES BY FHE PRESS. 


Our cotemporaries of the Press thus favorably no- 
tice our Journal, and to vhem we tender oar cordial 
thanks: ’ 
The Tribune, Warrensburg, Mo), says: ‘The publi- 
— of the “Rural World” has been commenced by 
.J.,Golman, St. Louis, Mo. , taking the place of the 
Valley Farmer. It is..now issued semi- monthly.— 
Every farmer should haye a copy. . 
The Canton Press, Canton, Mo., Says: 
Among the periodicals that should havea plaée in 
every farm ‘house, we may notice the, Rural World, 
with its beautiful and appropriate headiug. It gives 





quantum of miscellaneous matter. 

The Journal, Atchison, Mo., says: ; 
The typographical appéarance of this paper is 
greatly improved) and we feelcodfident it will) now 
meet a hearty welcome at the furm-house. We hope 
our reading farmers will support this paper as it de- 
serves, 

The Grand River News, Albany, Mo., says: 

This excellent and delightful gricultaral paper is 
elegantly printed, and has literary and jitvenile de- 
partments combined with the agricultural. We pro- 
nounee it # success and/urge our farmers to subscribe 
for it. . 

The Missouri, Beacon,, Mexico, Mo., says: 

We have receiyed bas Ania World” for Kr bru ary. 
Mr. Colman has been Tong dentified with agri utter 
pursuits in Missouri; and has hud éxperience as an’ 
agricultuaal editor for a niniber of! years, and hence 
bas 'the qualifications “for giving, as he doce, » valua-, 
ble paper for hepersn ya 91 , 


He was @ most},, 


ty, very near the spot where his remains now lie, } 


a large amount of choice reading as well as the nsual . 





BALL'S OHIO 
MOWER AND REAPER, 


We are: making this: justly,,celebrated Ma- 
chine, and farmers, wishing to purchase, would 
do well to, send, in their orders early. 

For particulars and prices,.send for circulars. 


‘Kingslands &. Ferguson, 
Corner of Second and ‘Cherry Sts., St. Louis. 
fob 5-2 


FIRST NUMBER EXHAUSTED... 
Such has, been the increase in our subscription 
list sincé we changed thé fort of'oar Journal that the 
etlition of Jan. 1. is entirely exhausted. Subscribers 
not receiving that number will therefore make a note 
of it, and their subscriptions will commence from Jan. 
15th. ‘This will notinany way burt them, as eagh 
number ;is take da doa in itself. 








COMMERCIAL. | 


ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


TOBACCO— Market is tolerably active. Sales 
included 8 hhds green and damaged Jugs trom 
$6 5U@S WO; 8 hhde factory lugs from $3 40 
(@9 40,9 bhds planters’ do from $10 00(@),12 00; 
& hbds common shipping leaf from $14 25@17; 

5 hhds mediuin do from $16 25(@23 75°; 5 hhits 
Pood'do from $25(@28); 4 boxes from $90, 18 75 
per LOO ‘Tbs. 

rag FON ial 15 bales low middling at 
Tide B 
F Lok Manket dull, Sales 300 bris super- 
fine at $6 75, delivered; 200 bris choice super- 
fine at’ $7 25; 130 brig double extra at $9 25; 

15 bris B.W, ‘flour at $6, and 8 bris do at $8 Fs) 
barrel, 

WHEAT—Sales 17g sks spring at $1 67; 38 
sks fair fall at $1 82; 112 ts oe “ $1 87; 
and 1,000-dks choise-at $2.) sien 
CORN—The market Salt oor 170 ‘sks 3 in 
second-hand bags at $1 14;,3,583 sks mixed at 
$1.15; 330 sks do at $1 15; 209 sks wl: site | from 
$1 95(@)1 28; 360 sks mixed white at $1 2 
OATS—Sales 162 sks at 91e; 920 sks at 93c 
® bushel. 

RY E—Market dull; sales 150 sks at $1 209 
bushel. 

BARLEY Good qualities § in demand; sales 
160 sks‘spring at $1 67; 60°sks fall at $1 8; 
and190 sks do at $b 90 ® bushel. 
PRORK+Sales 300 bels mess at $37 50 P bri. 
HAY—Sales 300, bales prime at $21; 60 
bales timothy at $28 @ ton. 

BEA NS—Sale of ‘14 ‘bris at $250 P' bushel. 
SEEDS—Sales 12.sks eee ke at $2 505.3 
brig. timothy, at. $5 75;,and,'8 .bris clover at 
$1450 @ bushel. 

ONIONS—Sales 50 bris at $5, and 100 at 
$475 P bushel. 

HIDES—* bdis sold at 19c, ‘and 11 do soldat 
194¢.@ Ib. ; 

BULTER—Sales 11 kegs from 35 to 39¢ B 
ound. = 
CATTLE—Markét during the past week his 
beén active for good shipping cattle. Thereds 
no change in thé prices of common cattle; sales 
were made of slg fa, ranging from comman 


to primé, at. from ross. 

frogs"s ren. of . ne AE #5 head, averagitig 
195 Ibs, at 1036°PBilbs > © 

SHEEP—Sales 750 head, from $5.75,to $7. B 
100. \bs.;, Over ,400,,head in market remain 
unsold. 


HE 


P—Sales of undressed ‘inchide 15 bls'in- 


| ferior at’ $185 ;'61 do eonimonyat $137 50;)22 


rt $138; suit bal oe.! ig 
b fairs in-lotay at Ltd 5, ales: goo: 

good, at sii 9 oP at $155, a 167 ‘ihe 
prime at n. iL? was an atithe 
‘| movement and A ne ‘pales’ Of ‘tow in the latter 





PURE CANE SEED 


FOR. SALE. 
"CRMLOW LOTS OF THE BEST VARIETIES, 
0) (Barly atid Date) of «> 
SORGHO & IMPHEE Seed 

Ofour own, sslection; and 
WARRANTED ‘76 BH PURE. 


Orders for seed should be sent in early. Seed Cir-| 
gular and Sorgho’ Hatid Book? vetit! free. 
BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Matufactuteros' of Ook’ # Evaporator; Oarie Mills, &¢.. 
1t . MANSFIELD, OHIO. | 








part of dast nergy Hee RET or quite.ll 

on the market, , Ying 

at $100 ;, 111 do, fai ; 540 bls Prime, 
art to arrive, at $ "405° tone do ‘at 
110, and 60'Bls’éévered do its cet 18 ® ton’! To- 


‘| day 158 bls’ undressed a were reported »at 
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0 
GROOERIES—Cuba : 
Leo sell {from 22 to 23}¢,,and Louisiana cual 


25@26c.p new and. old, as in qu 
Rio coffee at write 4c $ tb for fair to choi a 
olasses has ru! + re 
r 


and: cplantacion at $1: 40@1' 20, and new planta- 
tien at $1 “YS 40,@ gallon, | Rice steady at 
$164@ Tor B tb, if 0 ai 
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Hawkeye 
co RMN 
CULTIVATOR. 


Herewith we present cut of this 
celebrated Cultivator on Wheels, 
acknowledged by all to be the sim- 

. oe most durable, and most easi- 

managed Cultivator yet introdu- 

ood: any boy capable of driving can 
manage it with the greatest ease. 

We are sole agents for Missouri 
and part of Illinois. 

Also, agents for the 


BUCKEYE 
Corn Planter, 


And the Renowned 


BUCKEYE 


REAPER AND 
MOWER. 


For the superiority of the above 
machines over all others, we are 
prepared to produce hundreds of re 
commendations from large and reli- 
able farmers from all parts of the 
country. 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
all descriptions of 


MACHINERY 


Necessary to the Farmer, 


‘ 


Sole Agents for 


LANDRETH’S 


Warranted 


' GARDEN 


SEEDS, 
CROP 1864. 


BLUNDEN, KOEMG & C0. 
Western Agricultural Depot & Seed Store, 


No. 56 North Second Street, above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 


Almanacs for 1865 and Illustrated Catalogue Furnished Gratis. 





GRAVOIS GARDEN AND NURSERY, 


CORNER OF GRAVOIS ROAD AND KING'S 
HIGHWAY, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I beg leave to inform try’friends and patrons that 
my Spring Catalogue of _@REENHOUSE and BED. 
LING OUT. PLANTS, is now. ready -for-distribution 
I would call particular attention to my very larg: 
stock of VERBENAS, consisting of upwards of 70 
fine varieties: also, my collection of Heliotropes, Ge 
rapiums, Fuschias, Lantanas, Roses, &c. 

DAHLIAS—My collection is well known to be th 
best in the West: ‘Glddidlus, Tuberosés, Lilies, Mu- 
deira Vine, and other Bulbuus Roots, of which I havc 
an excellent stock. .My stock of SMALL FRUITS 
is very large, 

Of GRAPES, I have Coneord, Delaware, Hartford 
Prolific, Nurton’s Virginia Seedling and »1l other de- 
sirable native varieties. 

A fine assortment of.fresh Flower Seeds, kept con- 
stantly on hand. 

Sale Depot atthe Western Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 56 North Second street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Send your address. Catalogues gratis. Orders 
should be addressed, to. , HENRY MICHEL, 
2tfebl1] No. 56 North Second St. Saint Louis, Mo. 








Home Grown Trees and Vines. 


30,000 Concord Vines. 5,000 Hartford Prolife 
10,000 Delaware. | 5,000 Norton’s Va. 
And a: good. supply \of Herbemont, Taylor, 
Rebecca, Diana and other choi¢e/sorts. 
5,000 standard Pears, 10,000 Dwarf, Pears: 
5,000 Peaches; 10,000, Apple, 
And a good supply of Cherries, Plums, and 
Small Froits, (ALL OF GOUD QUALITY 
AND VERY CHEAP. \ Send” for the price of 


what you want to buy. 


‘Sales and Packing Lot Cor. 7th and Olive. | 


ae Oli a qe 
tS. M.J ORDAN. 


| feb15-2t 





VANDIVER’S CORN PLANTER 
Is the one to buy. 


Try it and be convinced, that it is the only planter 
adapted to the work it professes to do, leaving noth- 
ing to be done by chance, as is the case with all 
planters that depend upon the wheels to cover the 
corn, This machine is put up in the best style; has 
a polished steel furrow-opening share; plants check 
rows; is a perfect dropper, coverer and roller. Does 
good work in rough or foul land that canrot be plan- 
ted properly with any other machine; and is the on- 
ly sueceessful sod planter—warranted to perform as 


|recommended. Terms, cash, at shop, $70. For sod 
}ulanting attachments, $8 extra. Manufactured by 


J. W. Vandiver & Bro, cor. Main and 2d, Quincy, 
Ill. Remember, the best i is always the cheapest. 

Por Planters, Cireulars, or other information, ad- 
dress J.W. VANDIVER & BRO., 
Box 85, Quincy, iil. 


P. M. PINCKARD,- 


STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Invites the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants, School Teachers and others, to his full and 
semplete stock of SCHOOL BOOKS. WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
‘BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
IL¥Y BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RK- 





‘|}UIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 


SCHOOL BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 


‘| BOOKS, 4c. 


I haye for sale 


Sorgho or the Northern Sugar Plant, 


By Isaac A. rr ie r° ye pode mig Price, sent by mail, 


pied with Blank Books aud Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
quired pattern made to order, at short notice. 

ROK AND JOB PRINTING ofevery description 
neatly executed. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and will be filled at as low figures as if the purehasr 
were present. Address orders to; 

P.’M. PINCKARD, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine street, Sts Louis, Mo, 


County Offices su 








‘each. 


RURAL WORLD‘AND VALLEY | FARMER. 


GRAPE ViNnxrs! 
TAYLOR’S BULLITT—A vigorous, healthy, 
white grape, making an éxcellent ‘wine resemblidg in 
a high degree the sherry wine of commerce.:. Fine 
layers, $25 per 100. 

CONCOkD—One of our most vigorous and 
healthy market and family grapes, making a good, 
lightwine. Every family should have a couple doz- 
en plants. Price $18 per100. 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC—The earliest, most 
prolific and most profitable market grape in cultiva- 
tion, making also a gvod wine, a sample of which was 
on exbibition at our late State Horticultural meeting. 
Price $30 per 100. 

The above grapes we can recommend for general! 
cultivation, and every farmer should plantthem. They 
will find them far more profitable than the high 
priced kinds, which they know nothing about, 


N., J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY, 


We can spare a few bandred plants of this valua- 
ble, hardy, red raspberry, ansurpassed: for market or 
family use. Price $3 perdoz. Norman J. Corman, 
febdt 8t. Louis, Mo. 


THE TULIP TREE. 

This ig one of the very finest Shade trees of the 
American forest. It grows an immense column of 
foliage, 80 or 100 feet high. Itruns up straight as an 
arrow, and is a rapid grower. It has a large leaf of 
very distinct and peculiar form. The tree produces 
a profusion of flowers in June, shaped like the tulip— 
henee its name. The flowers are large, fragrant, 
brilliant, and variegated with different colors, among 
which yellow predominates. Those wishing to plant 
Shade trees should not fail to set out the Tulip tree. 
I have a large stock for sale, raised by me and'trans- 
planted so as to obtain good fibrous roots. Also, a 
large stock of Maple, Elm, Catalpa, &e. Price; $1 06 
each. NORMAN J, COLMAN. 


TREES !!! 
TREES! TREES! 


I desire to call the attention of Western Planters 
to my superior stock of 


APPLE TREES FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


I have the following varieties which have been recom- 
mendes. for Western cultivation by the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society. These trees have all been 
raised: by me and are warranted to be as represented. 


APPLES. 


Price 25¢ each; $20 per 100. 
SUMMER. 

Red June, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, 

American Summer Pearmain, Sweet June. 
FALL. 

Rambo, Maiden’s Blush, Fameuse, Pennsyl- 

vania Red Streak, Fall Queen. 
WINTER. 

Smith’s Cider, Pryor’s Red, Rome Beauty, 
Yellow Belleflower, Peck's Pleasant, Rawles’ 
Janet, Newtown _ Michael Henry Pip- 
pin, Willow Twig, Wine Sap, Gilpin, Ben Davis 
(synonymous with Carolina, New York Pippin 
and Baltimore Red). 


I have the following, recommended by the same 
Society, as promising well in Missouri, viz: 











Benoni, ee teaee e White, King of Tomp- 
kins County, White Winter Pearmain, Ortley, 
Keswick Codlin, Williams’ Favorite. 

Besides these, I have a large number of other vari- 
eties, all adapted to Western cultivation. 


PEACH TREES. 


I have the following unsurpassed assortment of 
Peach trees, furnishing a succession of fruit from the 
very eartiest to the very latest, forming the best list 
that can-be seleeted for market culture, viz: 

Hale’s Early, Troth’s Early, Early Tillot- 
son, Serrate Early York, Large Early York, 
Cooledge’s Favorite, Crawford's Early, George 
IV., Old d Mixon Free, Crawford’s Late, Jacques 
Rareripe, Yellow Rareripe, Washington Cling, 
Heath Free, Heath Cling, Smock’s Free, Stump 
the World and many-ether kinds. 

Price for Peach Trees, 25¢ each, $20 per 100, ex. 
cept for Hale’s Early, the price for which is 50 cents 

Orders left at the office of the 
Rural World and Masi Farmer, 

97 Chesnut St., prom filled, 

NORMAN J. MAN, 


ks> Apple seed, of first quality, 


the growth of 1564, for sale at. $6 per bushel. 


Address, JAMES A. ROOT, 
feb2t Skaneateles, N.Y; 








FOR SALE. 
50,000 Wilson’s Albany igre dtd plants, at $7 pet 
thousand. 40,000 Lawton blackberry plants, at $3 
per thousand, $4 per hundred. 5000 Brinckle’s Orange 
raspberry plants, at $40 per thousand, $5 per hundred. 
~ Address, | Jour 8. Seymour, 
3tfebl Eureka, St. Louis Co, Mo. 


SHEPHERD DOG. 


Any one having @ well-trained Shepherd 
Dog for sule at.a reasonable. price, can bear of 
a purchaser by addressing bex 2404, St. Louis 








Post-office, Mo. fjantd 4t 


BARU PENNER & 00 Mt C0. 
' MISSCURE 
Acricultural 


WAREROUSE, 


AND 


SEED DEPOT, 





No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, 


[SIGN OF THE GOLDEN YOKE.) 
Mo., Opposite Merchants’ Exchange. 





Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
All kinds of 


Asricultural 


EMPEE MEN ES 


Anda Machines. 


ALSO, 


CRASS, FIELD, GARDEN 


AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
CELEBKATED 


wane Self and Hand 
Raking 


REAPERS 
AND MOWERS. 


Haworth’s Celebrated Prairie State 


CORN PLANTERS. 


BUCKEYE SULKY 


CORN CULTIVATORS. 
VAN BRUNT’S BROAD CAST... 
SEED SOWER and S¥ED 
CULTIVATOR combined: 
Buckeye Wheat Drills, 
Leather and Rubber Belting, all 
sizes, warranted best quality. 


THRESHERS, 
Sulky and Revolving Hay Rakes, 
Hand and Power Corn 


SHELLERS. 


Palmer’s Excelsior Horse Hay 
Hoisting Fork, 
EiLorse Powers, 
COTTON GiNs, 

Hay Présses, Hay, , Straw ‘and 
Fodder Cutters, Grist: Mills, Seed 
Drills, Sugar Cane Mills, Juice 
Evaporators, Cider Mills, Plows, 
Harrows, Road Scrapers, Pumps, 
Hoes, Rakes, Shovels, Spades, 
Bird Cages &c. constantly for sale. 


t received our “© 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


Pure and reliable, which. will obe: furnished in 
any quantity desired. 


| Catalogues and Gardeners’ Manuals, furnighed 
gratis. All interested, are-invited, to.call and 
examine our stock; Parties wanting’ Machinery 
THIS SEASON, are advised to send ord 
early, as they will thas Ugh 
ment suffered by so many. last, year in_no 
ing their orders aril too, Sins 


been exhausted. 
TwOoCR ¢ 


Barnum, Fenner &Co, 


St. Louis, January, 1865. 
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cota Paice | Hatatturet 


te Horticultural Society, 


ey 
pov dikes: 1; 19654 


BY R. 8. ELLIOTT, ST. LOUIS. 
Well met we are, as friends of culture, here ; 
Friends of decorum, also, and propriety ; 
Yet, ’midst our prose may net some rhyme appear, 
do Horticultural Society? j 


N 2 nd gat fee er o plow a nde bay 


Something for pein may Brew 
For nature loveth beauty. 


Pomona’s pilgrims may ber'shrine _ 
With flowers, eyen worthy of U 

And sound ber tramp in verse—t 
Is not a Cornuedpia! 


*Noneimay their land below’d mofe justly laud, 
Than they who honor Adam's old vocation; 
Who have not scorned to pulverize a clod, 
To feed and clothe the nation. 


Who turn their backs on all forbidden fruit, 
But-in their onward march are nevér halting; 
And bringing intellect to their pursuit, 
Are all good fruits exalting ! 


en 


veh every horn 





Hope, now in bud, a promise gives-again, 
That fratricidal ‘strife may be ended ; 

While the great Past comes teemifg o’er the brain, 
With werth asd honors blended. , 


The Past is yet a part. of what werare ! 
Still, doth its bloom embellish our stury ; 

For even the blighted Present ¢annot mar 
Our past perfected glory. 


*Twas a rich heritage from noble sires— 
A heritage of honor, broad and_ample ; 

Andayé should glow the patridtie fifes, 
Alight by their example. 


A garden spot to till they left us here— 
And all incloged they left it, gud in érder; 
“Trusting Posterity from year to year 
To weed out all disorder. 


It noxious plants exaberant have grown ; 

' Ifpoisonslike the Upas,. hath jnfeeted ; 

Be to the flames the deadly herbage thrown! ! 
The deadly bane ejected! 





Empires had risen and faded from the earth, 
As exhalations of asummer morning— 

When Time in fullness brought Columbia’s birth, 
, His oric page adorning. 


Ehe entered into life ’mid sighs and tears, 
And trayail ofa ohecige ote quarrel ; 

But, Jo! matured in he appears, | 
And crowned with Rektblekalenrelt 


Oh, she was queen of beauty and of power! 
in her step, and inher eye enchantment ! 
And never nation, from her natal hour, 
Had equalled her advancement. 


Came from the four winds pilgrims to her shrine; 
Homes for the toiling millions in her bosom ; 

Rich her domain in fleece and corn and — 
And gom’d | with fragrant blossom ! 


And she did and bourgeon;'as A trep 

That shades and shelters all who come a-nigh it ; 
And tempest rnfle—come if from Jand or 

She boldly might defy it! 


Deep were the roots, and wide the branches thrown! 
Calm the safe shelter, where the weary rested ; 
And all had plenty, gather’d as their own, 
Unbarmed | and unmolested, 


Seem’d repays the Paradise of teil ! 7 
. 8p Eden ‘was her ample garden ! 
x hing and in per Sead soil 


Blest. 
td andman reward 


. | garnered abundance were her stores : 
yey her altar! 


AR ing’s from Erin's blasted shores, | 
tain not wait or Serapes 


tess feeble om her exc to ieee: 


ue, er eXcellencbiastdlling;) 
Coning | in nanan o’er: the fancy Rom, 
Like old Atlantic swelling, & 


'Oh, never sun on such a land did look! 
Oh, never cloud o’er like domain had floated! 
Never, i in land/so ‘fair; had river’ roll’d, or brook, 
Or cataract disported ! 


ely that do mirror heayen’s starry 
Streams that out-reach dld Nilus Ass r9f Indus; 


Meadows, unmeasur’d.as her boundless tee 
_ And mounts and pete ‘endless. 


d in the depths of earth the fossil store, 
t moves the engine, and the a is iijuend 


» OF poons 


epee Mightings, yy G 


pag a 


A Aynere Feet i the nestli 


ey men were her sons t 
her and defend’ her. Tht 


mn; as a tree 
tender; 


no contra 


: mks rer eone mx ont gg 


i : Albion her ht had ese? YT 
» # ‘ieee Bo 
Her own was all conceded., - uo! 
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vt are waved her banner on 
“ ‘ast poe i ress & ship in yoaty , a | 
sons, so hale 


Met counei na ap they or craven. 


And lands remotest wonder'd at her name, 
B’en to the spicy isles of orient ocean! 
Art, science, labor—these achieved her fame, 

And gain’d her high promotion. 


Lore, in his sober garb, sat in her hall, 
Ex aves mystery of past or present ; 


That Cross approves, or Crescent. 


And round the circle of her household fire 
Were dream of poesy and fiction’s fable ; 
Music, dulcet as of Orpheus’ lyre— 
Wit for Olympian table! 


And she did grow and bourgeon : as a t 

Fruit-laden, and with sweets the sal bewitching ; 
A landmark.to the mariner at sea— 

On land the world enriching! 


For she did smite the, sqlid rock that held 
The won 8 mysteries He hidden: * 

And even the elements her wand impelled 
To service at her bidding. 


Her Sage the lightning beckon’d to his hand, 
As comes the prancing steed at beck of master ; 
And words\did@ throb in wires o’er the land,’ 
Like thought— or faster. 


Leviathan she prison’d on the deep, 
A toiling monster in the iron boiler ; 

And ’gainst the wind or tide her bark did sweep, 
For merchant or despoiler. 


Oh, Franklin ! Morse! what magic have ye wrought— 
That almost proves mythology no fiction ! 

Jove’s mighty thunderbolt your art hath caught, 
And train’d to bear our diction. 


John Fite’ ! sleep quiet by Obio’s tide! 
Fulton ! repose thee in an easy slumber! 

For 0’er the rivers.and the oceans glide 
Your steamers beyond number. 


The racking brain, it’s labor o’er, is calm ; 
The broken spirit needs no tardy plaudit ; 
Yet now your genius hath its meed of fame, 

And men do vie to laud, it! 


Instinct with life, not there alone we find 
The giant engine, on the stream or ocean ; 
Its brother giant copeth with the wind 
In landward locomotion ! 


Speeds the long train for lapsing mile and mile, 
Bearing the riches of the western prairie ; 

And curves through Alleghunia’s defile, 
Or climbs her mountains airy! 


‘ 
And vocal now with industry our plains, 
The wilderness nomore, but city—village— 
Or model farm, where thrift with order reigns, 
In grazing or ‘in tillage! , 


O’er the fair bosom of the mighty West, 

Are orchard, vineyard, garden, all a-spreading ; 
Farm, hamlet, home, in honest glories drest— 
Labor the wine-press treading! 


Old Kings of Egypt squander’d life and limb, 
Their grand mysterious Pyramids compiling; 
The stately sepulchre, the monarch’s whim— 
Or victor’s trophy, piling ! 


But what are those dead monuments, to-day ? 
Stupendous stones, telling of wond’rous labors? 
Compared with them—how grand our iron way, 
Making remote men neighbors! 


Sleep on old king—nor heed the vapor scream ! 
Start not from cold sarcophagus, in panic ! 

Rest, mummy monarch ! ignorant of steam, 
And modern world’s Mechanic ! 


Eloquent your Pyramids, of wasted toil ; 
Our roads, of progress, culture, and facility; 
Monuments, the one of human wrong and spoil, 
The other of utility. 


No lofty pyramid, no Karnac’s fane, 
No Sphynx, no Memeaon, eallsjup 7 a 
We rather turn to where yotr flooded plain 
May show us ifrigation ! : 


Sleep on old king—nor wake up now to find =~ 
Your claims'tv glory treated as prepost’rous ;— 
George Stephenson, in service to m ind, 
We rank above Sesostris ! 


His day is past—the monarch 6f the Nile! 
Gone are’ his vassal Kings, ‘with tribate votive! 
Yet, was his courtier, with a fawning smile, 
Moved by a loco-motive! 


Columbia grew and bourgeyn’d; as a tree 
Bountiful of joy, and scareely bearing sorrow ! 
Not her’s the ashen apples, by the sea 
Of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


Yea—she did grow and nd bourgeons a as_a tree, © 
Shapely , pal po ng to Heaven! 

Ajstately growth, het nee none hed dreamed to see, 
"By fal bolt all riven. 


But lightning rives the monarch of the wild ; 

Proud cities crumblein the earthquake, rocking ; 
Blasted the store for which the farmer toiled, 

Lost by fate’s cruel mocking ! 


And she was g in majestic 
No goal beyond the teach of ved 
When sudden, withering, came the 

Of madness, with secession 


Grated unusual sounds upon we ear; 
Raving her ‘sons, bereft of of sober reason; 
Smitten 


enema 


And'war hath marred Her"bedtity for the'd 
Boye wipe slit baie Bi wher 











Bat winter's leafiess season glides away, = 
And Spring renews the s haeieeeses. tM f 





8, Tongues and Systems, Fact and Fancy—sll 
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A She Ghckbud herself aj f 
Again the peerless andexalted nation! 
Renew’d her robes; effaced the trace of tears, 
And marks of desulation! 


For theré will come a day of Peace at last; 

And all shall join anew in useful labors ; 
And, taught by griefs and sorrows, hap’ly past, ' 
May learn to love their neighbors. 


‘ 








God bless our land! the Paradise of toil! 
Scarcely a better was old Adam dressing! 

’Tis some small consolation for his fall, 
We've yet such varied blessing. 


And we, the sorstee of caltgre, here 
Renewing vows before Pomona’s alter,— 


-— 





An IrisHMAn’s Jonr.— —An Irishman ste 
into a butcher's ye ota day, and asked 


twenty cepts’ , pork, / The 
u Titi esd wi over to him,} 
ding tWat pave he asked 


the but¢her the seen \6f beef, and found that 
he could get two pounds of beef for twenty gents, 
—thereupon he asked the butcher if he would} 5 
oblige him by giving him two ‘pounds offbeef 
for the pork, The butcher told him he would, 
and weighed out the beef and handed it over, 
to him, taking’back the pork. Upon this, the 
man started home. The, butcher then deinand- 
ed pay for the beef. The Irishman replied+ 

“An shuredida’t, I giye-you the pork for the 
beef?” 

“Then pay me for the pork,” said the butcher, 


“Faith, and is it the pork you want me to 
pay for, when you have got it yourself.’’ . 

“Well,” saysthe butcher, “‘you have got the 
best of the argument, | burl Know I am out ot 
the meat—but go on,’ 


i 8 ees ene eee 


TSPORTING MATTERS. 


[Written for the Rural World and (Valley Perkes 
A) KICKING GUN. I 
Friend Joe H. and myself one day, late in 
the fall of the year—not a- thousand years since 
—when ducks were plentiful in what is called 
Breeze’s Lake, )in Illinois, concluded to try 
our luck im. the sporting line; so arming-gad 
equipping ourselves asthe 
hastened to) the ferry boat and the scene of our 
ambition, as fast as ‘shanks’ mare” would al- 
low. The night previous had been cold enough 
to form a scum of ice from the edge of the lake 
to the distance of about 100 feet, outward of 
course, and the air was quite bracing yet when 
we arrived at the lake. Well, the ducks were 
numerous enough in the middle of the lake, and 
occasionally a flock came: flying in nearly gun- 
shot distance to the shore. 
“This won’t do,” says Joe; “‘let’s go further’ 





“Agreed,” says I, 
We walked about three-fourths of a mile, I 
should judge, and still prospects for a shot were 
getting no better fast. Westopped near a fall- 
en treé, whose top lay out in the lake, and by 
going out.on the trunk of the tree, could get a 
glimpse around a sharp point to further up the 
lake. Well, Joe, nothing daunted, walks out 
toa limb on the the tree,-wherey underneath 
‘him, the water was about four feet deep. Whilst 
in this: position, ateadying himeelf as. best he 
could, he espied'’# fine flock of Mallards coming 
towards him in easy gunshot distance. Being 
an old sportsman (none other can realize’ tlie, 
temptation when a good shot presents itself),) 
he madgyready for the-trial, knowing;full well 
of the kiéking proclivities of hia “faith fal joi 
fine twist”—made centre of) gravity caletla; 
tions, and slightly throwing, himself forward 
he pulled the trigger, supposed, the gun woul 
kick him back all :right—but the ‘“taithful’ 


and all, in the water, headfirst | Well, such 4 
spluttering, and ugh! ugh! ugh’st as he went 
through, was ludicrous in, the extreme. Well 
we had no time io laugh until he was out, ond 


a.roaring fire of old rai limbs and cordwood, | - 
was intel?) his clothes pa and the chatter 


| Wad left his jaws, when he explained the tric 


he performed” by diving off the log. The gu 
missed fire-as he: threw himeelf forward, an 
overbalanced him and his calculations. He 

ceived a quietus to his hunting ambition fe 


4 that day—soon dried his clothes, and we wen 


$0’ 


Mey de Det temyhot Biker? U \ 


up the lake.” }. 


piece missed fire, and—plump! wert Joe, gun}. 


Bos bal crater, 
aonke sdecret ny oe 
; oe their horn, 
Lapua ‘hea y chilly morn ; ¥ 


T bh briery s alder brake, 
Through scrub they pee; 
Through bush . led glade, 
Like a charging bueope th Palio, 
Each noble cou ace bund, 
And following lat Y ie ee flyin, vane 

er spurring noes, 
Tf it rivals the very hs we : 


The Nea, the fox! 
Like arrow shot from 













He skinjs the pastures, he Bis 
He speeds ¢,a bird o’er flood! 

In despe haste, in fran 

He urges ard his fleet 


And seeks to baffle with 
The howling pack, the parsuing > ra 


All vain his efforts; iv vain be hides 

In bushy coverts ; in vain he g 

O’er pei billocks, through * sedge, 
That hems the sult creek’s slippery edge ; 

Io vain he doubles and twists and turns, 

Through horse-brier hedges and leafless ferns, 

For, fast and fierce, relentless close 

Around bis path the swarming fues. 


With failing limb and panting breath, 

He yields him ruth to the coming ath ; 

“y reels, he stag and prone he lies— 
A helpless siete tied he he dies! 


Then loud the cheer the oeg pour 
By leafless wood and by sandy shore. 


What joy the bunter’s bosom thrills 
In bis mad gallop over the hills! 
BxaPisely his pulses bound 
amp of steed and ory of hound ; ; 

No No peril daunts bim—fast he plies | 

Thewhip, the spur, to win the pri 
And bs the trophy brush is ta’ene 
His cheers triumphanf thrill the plain. 





. | Make wine of crapgs, and-you will have a 
puRE wine—a drink that won’t hurt any.one, 


else than grapes, is) not wine, aud ‘is unfit to 
drink. It is hurtful to a weak stomach, where- 
as, grape or proper wine is beneficial, acting as 
a tanic. - Dispense with) your wretched stiff— 
“domestic” wines: Raise grapes; and make 
wine of them. el 
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RURAL WORLD 
VALLEY FARMER: 


Published on the Ist and 25th ‘of every month ; 
Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 

THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VEGETABLE 

AND FLOWER “GARDEN; TO ‘THE 

BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT .OF 

ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 

ea OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &C. 

It also conteins a (aBoice 
LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 
And gives practical information relating to all De- 

“partments of Rural Life. 

The Rozak Wosup will be thoroughly Western in 
all ita instrustion—giving to Western Farmers and 
Fruit Growets such information as will be a guide to 
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